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THE REGISTERS OF THE STATIONERS’ 
COMPANY. 
(Continued from p. 403.) 
1 October [1592]. — Jo. Wolf. Entred for his 
copie, &e. A Letter from D, Harvie to J. Wolf. 


[This was Dr. Gabriel Harvey's “New Letter of | 


potable Contents,” which was addressed by him to 
Wolf, the printer. As it was reprinted in T. Park's 
Archaica, vol ii., with tolerable accuracy, it is not neces- 
sary to say more of it here, than that it bears date only 
fourteen duys before the above entry. ] 


Stephan Peele. Entred for his copie a ballad of 
Betwixt Life and Death, the true have with you 


of the celebrated poet George Peele, (who was born in 


we may mention that Stephen Peele was admitted free- 
man of the Stationers’ Company on Nov. 13, 1570; and 

on Feb. 17, 1595, he “ made a presentment” of 
William James as his apprentice, for which he paid the 
usual fee of 2s. 6d. 
has left several favourable specimens of his talents in 


this department, especially a laudation of the dames of | 


London, for their beauty and good manners: it was not 
mney by himself, but by Henry Kirkham. He was, 
jowever, the publisher of Bishop Bale’s God's Promises, 
in 1577, and carried on business in Rood Lane. One 
of his earliest productions was in the very year when he 

@ free of the Stationers’ Company; it was on the 
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He was himself a ballad-writer, and | 


execution of John Felton, for hanging the Pope’s Bull 
on the palace gate of the Bishop of London, but this was 
not published by himself. The most curious perform- 
ance on this event was by Thomas Knell, the famous 
actor, which came out, not as a broadside such as S, 
Peele had put forth, but as a tract. Only a single copy 
of it is known, and that is now being reprinted. } 


2 die Octobris. — Rich. Jones. Entred for his 
copie, &c. a ballad intituled A sorrow/full songe of 
London's lamentation for the losse of the terme, &c. 

[In consequence of the prevalence of the Plague, to 
which we have already adverted. } 


8 die Octobris.—John Jackson and ‘his parte- 
ners. Entred for theire copie, &c. a booke in- 
tituled The Phenix neste, §c. Compiled by R. S. 

vj‘. 

[The names of Jackson’s “ partners” no where ap- 
pear, the imprint to this excellent miscellaneous collec- 
tion of poems, with the date of 1593, assigning it only to 
Jackson. The entry affords us no clue to the appropria- 
tion of the initials R.S., but we think that Robert South- 
well, though subsequently a priest, has the best title to 
them. ‘The reprint in Heliconia, vol. ii., was made with 
singular carelessness, and in one poem only, six or seven 
stanzas are omitted in different places, to say nothing 
of minor delinquencies, ] 

ix® Oct. — Abell Jeffes. Entred for his copie, 
&e. a ballad entytuled A Christmas Caroll . vj". 

viij° die Octobris. — Abell Jeffes. Entred for 
his copie, &e, an enterlude entituled the Chronicle 
of Kinge Edward the firste, surnamed Longshankes, 
with his Retourne out of the holye lande, with the 
lyfe of Leublen Rebell in wales, with the sinkinge 

[Of course Geo. Peele’s historical drama, the title of 
which may be seen at large in Dyce’s Peele's Works, vol. i. 
and in the last edit. of Dodsley’s Old Plays, vol. xi.: from 
the latter the text of the former was in the main taken. 
The play was unquestionably very corruptly printed by 
Abel Jeffes in 1593, and it was so far not improved in 
1599, when it came out for the second time, that all the 
old blunders were repeated, and new ones introduced, 
The Clerk seems here to have transposed the dates, for 
he has made the 9th Oct. precede the 8th Qect.] 

xj° die Octobris.— John Danter. Entred for 
his copie a ballad intituled Lancashier’s lamenta- 
tion for the deathe of the noble Erle of Derbie vj*. 

(This was Henry Stanley, whose death Sir Harris 


[As Stephen Peele was, in all probability, the father | Nicolas places erroneously in 1592, whereas we here see 


that it did not occur until Oct. 1593: Camden also in- 


London, and not, as Wood conjectured, in Devonshire), | cludes it in his obituary of 1593 (Kennett, ii. 574.)] 


xij° die Octobr.—Willyam Ponsenbye. Entred 
for his copie, &e. Historie de Georges Castriot, 
surnommé Scanderbeg, Roy dAlbanie, contenant 
ses illustres faicts d’armes, et memorables victories 
a lencontre des Turcs pour la foy de JesusChrist : 
le tout en douze livres. Par Jaques Delavardin. 
vj‘. 
[There was probably no intention to republish this 
work in French, but by the entry of the original to secure 
aright to the translation. It did not come out until 
1596, folio, when it followed very much the French title, 


lads 
fPotes. 
{ 
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and professed to be “ newly translated out of French inio 
English by Z. 1. gentleman.” Who Z. I. may have re- 
presented has not been ascertained; but at the bottom 
of the title-page we read, “ London, Imprinted for Wil- 
liam Ponsonby, 1596.” The typography was the work 
of Richard Field, who had succeeded to Vautrollier’s 
business. The most remarkable circumstance about the 
book, of more than 500 folio pages, is, that it was intro- 
duced by a Sonnet signed Ed. Spenser: 1596, it will be 
remembered, was the date when Spenser issued the 
second edition of his Fuery Queene, and we may feel 
assured that Ponsonby had resorted to our great romantic 
poet for this letter of recommendation. We need or 
say that Ponsonby was the Stationer who put forth bot 
impressions of Spenser’s work. There are two other com- 
mendatory sonnets to the Life of Scanderbeg by R. C. 
and C.C. 

xiiij die Octobr. — Thoms Man, Entred for his 
copie, &c. a booke entituled, A motive to good 
woorkes, or rather to true christianitie. . . vj*. 

[By the famous Philip Stubbes, the author of The 
Anatomy of Abuses, 1583, &c. It relates his observations 
during a journey in England, and we have never seen 
any other copy than that before us. ‘The title is a long 
one, and the imprint is, “ London: Printed for Thomas 
Man, dwelling in Pater Noster rowe, at the signe of the 
Talbot. 1593,” 8vo. Lowndes gives it the date of 1592, 
bat he clearly never saw the book, and does not mention 
the sale of a single copy of it. The dedication to the 
Lord Mayor is “8 of November, 1593,” nearly a month 
after the date of the preceding entry. We shall reprint it 
in due course. ] 


xix° die Octobris.—John Daunter. Entred 
for his copie, &c. Twoo ballades, the one entituled 
the Lover's lamentation, §c., and thother the May- 
den's wittye answere to the same. . . « 

Symon Waterson. Entred for his copie, &c. a 
booke intituled the Tragedye of Cleopatra . vj*. 

[Samuel Daniel's second production, his Delia of 1592 
being his first, with the exception of a poor prose transla- 
tion in 1587. The Tragedye of Cleopatra was obviously 
not intended for the stage, being constructed, not upon the 
romantic model, like Shakespeare’s drama on the same 
subject, but upon the classical model: it deservedly had, 
however, great success in the closet, and was frequently 
reprinted. } 


20 Oct.—Willm. Hoskins. Entred for his copie, 
&e. A Lamentable songe on the death of the lord 
Gray, who deceased in Northpt shire the 16 of 

[This memorandum ascertains the precise day of the 
decease of Arthur Lord Grey of Wilton, Spenser’s patron. 
We shall presently have to record the insertion of another 
registration of a poem on the death of the same famous 
nobleman. } 


22 die Octobr.—Jo. Wolff. Entred for his copie, 
&c. a booke of Procris and Cephalus, divided into 

[This is doubtless the poem on Procris and Cephalus, 
which Nash in 1596 imputed to Anthony Chute, who, it 
also appears, was then dead: it does not now exist, but 
the same author's Beauty Dishonoured, on the story of 
Jane Shore and Edward 1V. is extant: it was written in 
rivalry of Churchyard. Chute has aleo some rhimes and 
a Sonnet — Nash in G. Harvey’s Pierce’s Super- 
errogation, 1593.]} 


Tho. Creede. Entred for his copie, &c. An epi- 
- uppon the death of the righte honorable Henrie, 

[A poem on the same event, we have seen, was regis- 
tered by John Danter on the 11th of this month.] 

23 die Octobris. —John Daunter. Entred for 
his copie, &c. an Enterlude of the lyfe and deathe 

[Printed in 1593, but with the date of 1594 at the end 
of the play; which is most imperfect and incomplete in 
every respect, and is divided into only four acts. ] 

24 die Octobr. — Thomas Creede. Entred for 
his copie, &c. A memoriall or epitaphe of the life 
and death of Sr William Rowe, knighte, late Lorde 
Maior of the Cittie of London 

[He was not the Lord Mayor of the year, for he was 
named Cuthbert Buckle, and was not knighted. No 
such piece has come down to us.] 

25 die Octobris. — Thomas Creede. Entred for 
his copie, &c. A memoriall of the life and deathe of 
the right honorable and renowned warrior, the 
valiant lorde Graye of Wilton, deceased . . vj', 

[See the Life of Spenser, pub. by Bell & Daldy, 1862, 

. civ, where this entry is quoted. The words “by E. 

penser” are interlined in the Register, and were atfter- 
wards struck out: there is little doubt, therefore, that 
this “memorial” was not by the author of The Faery 
Queene. 

29 die Octobris. — Thomas Creede. Entred for 
his copie, &c. a ballad intituled A heavenly pro- 
clamation sent from God, declaringe i 
love towardes London, and his mercye to all then 

[A sort of supplication in consequence of the continu- 
ance of the ravages of the Plague in 1593.] 

Ultimo die Octobris.—Thomas Creede. Entred 
for his copye &c. a ballad intituled The Cun- 
treyman's sorrowe to see the tearme hept in St. 

{This was reprinted in 1602-3, as in some degree ap- 
Poa} to that period. See also the entry on Oct. 2, 
1593. 

14 Novembris. — Thomas Creede. Entred for 
his copie, &c. a booke intituled Arisbas Euphues, 
or Cupides Jorney to Hell . 

(If this tract ever appeared it has now totally dis- 
appeared. It was probably some imitation of the style 
and subjects of Greene and Nash. Creede must have 
been uncommonly busy with popular productions at this 
period, since all the late entries, but one, were made by or 
for him. 

xvj die Novembr. —Cuthbert Burbye. Entred 
for his copie &c. The seconde Reporte of Doctor 
Faustus, with the ende of Wagner's Life. . vj". 

[Mr. Thoms, in his Early English Prose Romances, i. 
300, correctly states that the earliest known impression 


of this “ second report ” bears date in 1594; and he adds 
that it was “ not a translation, though the chief mate- 
rials were derived from the German” work of 1593. It 
was printed by Abel Jeffes for Cuthbert Burby, or Bur- 
badge, for he was in fact the brother of Richard Bur- 
badge, the great Shakespearian actor. } 
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xxj die Novembr.— John Daunter. Entred 
for his copie, &c. theis three Ballads ensuinge, viz. 
The first, entytuled the Thisselkeper's wealthe. 
The second, entituled Youthfull delyte. 
The third, The honnour of the tilthe xrvij? No- 
[The 17th Nov. was the accession day of Queen Eliz- 
abeth, on which a tilting match was commonly held at 
the Court, whether at Whitehall or Greenwich: these 
displays were often celebrated by the poets of the day.] 
J. Payne 


FRITWELL ANTIQUITIES. 


In making a professional survey for rating pur- 
poses of the parish of Fritwell, an Oxfordshire 
parish on the Northamptonshire border, I “found, 
and made a note of” the following particulars: — 
In the north-eastern part of the parish the Earl of 
Effingham possesses three fields, known as “ Lon- 
don-ford-fields,” wherein and near which I was 
able to trace vestiges of a pitched ford in the 
rivulet dividing the two counties, and of a road 
on both sides of it, being, according to tradition, 
the way by which agricultural produce was trans- 
mitted to London, on packhorses and in heavy 
vehicles, before turnpike roads existed. This 
must have been the outlet from’ Banbury and 
Brackley neighbourhood to the metropolis, and 
the name survives, though the use has been aban- 
doned nearly two centuries. 

The rector of the adjoining parish of Souldern 
has an estate (appurtenant to his rectory) in Frit- 
well of rather more than 120 acres. This may 
be because Souldern was once accounted the 
mother church of Fritwell. This much, however, 
is matter of history. There was anciently a hide of 
land at Fritwell, called Souldern Hide, the tithes 
of which were claimed by the rector of Souldern. 
Hereupon the impropriate owners of Fritwell (the 
canons of St. Frideswide in Oxford) appealed to 
Pope Gregory IX., who delegated the trial to two 
Priors, and to the Dean of Northampton. These 
delegates decided in favour of the canons ; but the 
controversy was tried three several times, and 
eventually the decision was in favour of the 
Rector of Souldern, who was however to pay a 
fee-farm rent of two shillings to the canons. ‘This 
was in February, 1236, and it led to the excommu- 
nication (by sentence of the Pope) of Stephen, 
parson of Fritwell, whose submission after two 
years was testified by the Prior of Brackley, and 
the Rector of Aynho. Upon the inclosure by 
Act of Parliament of Fritwell in 1808, the then 
vicar, Dr. Linton, advanced a claim to vicarial 
tithes on the estate of the Rector of Souldern, 
which the three commissioners expressly disal- 
lowed, finding the rector’s estate at Fritwell, im- 
mediately before the enclosure, to consist of 
“four yard-lands, glebe-lands, with rights of com- 
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mon appurtenant, and three bushels of wheat 
yearly out of the lands of William Fermor, Esq.” 

Fragments of a rood-loft taken down in 1830 
are incorporated into some of the unsightly pews 
and wainscotting in Fritwell church. 


Wrna. 
Steeple Aston. 


A NEW VERSION OF AN OLD SCOTS BALLAD. 


The other day I purchased a copy of Jamie- 
son’s Popular Ballads and Songs (2 vols. Edin- 
burgh, 1806), at the sale of the Library of the 
Allens of Errol in the Carse of Gowrie; and on 
examining the book, I found a new but somewhat 
imperfect version of the old Scottish ballad of 
“ Lizie Lindsay,” written, in a female hand, on a 
sheet of letter paper, which was folded and in- 
serted in the second volume at the place where 
the ballad of the same name begins, At the end 
of the MS. is a marking — 

“ From recit", 
Sept" 1828,” 


Perhaps this fragment, taken apparently from 
recitation, may be worth preservation in the pages 
| of “N. & Q.” It differs from any of the versions 
hitherto published. 


“Leezie Linpsay. 


«*Will you go to the Highlands wi’ me, Leezie? 
Will you go to the Highlands wi’ me? 
Will you go to the Highlands wi’ me, Leezie? 
And you shall have curds and green whey. 


“ Then up spoke Leezie’s mother — 
A gallant old lady was she, — 
‘If you talk so to my daughter, 
High hanged I'll gar you be!’ 
« And then she changed her coaties, 
And then she changed them to green; 
And then she changed her coaties, 
Young Donald to gang wi’. 


“ But the roads grew broad and broad, 
And the mountains grew high and high, 
Which caused many a tear 
To fall from Leezie’s eye. 
* But the roads grew broad and broad, 
And the mountains grew high and high, 
Till they came to the Glens of Glen Koustie, 
And out there came an old Die. 
“You're welcome here, Sir Donald, 
And your fair ladie.’ 


“Qh! call not me Sir Donald, 
But call me Donald, your son; 
And I will call you mother, 
Till this long night be done.’ 


“ These words were spoken in Gaelic, 
And Leezie did not them ken; 

These words were spoken in Gaelic, 
And then plain English began. 
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“Oh! make her a supper, mother, 
Oh! make her a supper wi’ me — 
Oh! make her a supper, mother, 
Of curds and green whey.’ 


“*You must get up, Leezie Lindsay, 


You must get up, Leezie Lindsay ; 
For it is far in the day.’ 
“ And then they went out together, 
And a braw new bigging saw she, 
And out cam’ Lord Macdonald, 
And his gay companie. 
“You're welcome here, Leezie Lindsay, 
The flower of a’ your kin! 
And you shall be Lady Macdonald, 
Since you have got Donald, my son.’” 


R. S. Firtts. 
Perth. 


PMlinor Notes. 


Sacrttece.— The occupation of the Fairfax 
Court House, alternately by the Federal and 
Confederate forces in Virginia, has caused the 
almost entire dismantlement of the Episcopal 
Church at that place, so renowned for its anti- 
quity; and the soldiers of both armies, when 
encamped there, spent much of their time in con- 
verting pieces of the wood-work of the sacred 
edifice into souvenirs for themselves and friends. 
Many of these took the shape of smoking-pipes, 
and we have seen some of very neat shape and 
finish. The church at Fairfax Court House was 
built by Lord Fairfax, and the pulpit and altar 
were constructed in England. In this church, 
and at this altar, George Washington was married. 
The altar has nearly all been cut away, and it is 
mostly from the material composing it that the 
pipes are made by the souvenir seekers. — Weekly 
Missouri Republican, Nov. 8, 1861. J.Y 


A 1s tue Niveteentu Century.—The 
following cutting may be worth preserving in 
Q”— 

“A Bewitcuep Woman. —The Morayshire Advertiser 
is responsible for the following horrible story: —‘ A 
farmer’s wife in Kellas grew seriously ill the other day, 
and her imagination having struck her that she was be- 
witched, the sister of the far-famed Willox was conse- 
quently sent for, who came upwards of forty miles to visit 
the unfortunate woman. She, being a believer in this 
superstitious idea, administered the following cure: — A 
large male cat was caught, and a fire kindled in the kail 
yard. The cat was then tied by the hind legs, and hung 
over the fire, and in this way burned to death!’” 

H. R. 

Paracteptics.—Victor Hugo, in his Misérables, 
has favoured us with an ancient charm against 
larceners, grand or petty, which was put in opera- 
tion by Madame de Genlis for the safeguard of 
her library against book-lifters and borrowers. 
With what effect, the distinguished romancist saith 


S. I. Jone 14, 62, 


not; but, as “ N. & Q.’s” Folk Lore abundant} 
certifies us, Faith being the sole condition in von | 
matters, and understanding wholly superfluous, 
the original Latin may be conspicuously ticketed 
in every shop and bazaar throughout the Queen's 
dominions, unencumbered with a vernacular ver. 
sion, for the dehortation of easy consciences, or 
the paralyzation of slippery fingers : — 
“Imparibus meritis pendent tria corpora ramis; 
Dismas, et Gesmas, media est Divina Potestas; 
Alta petit Dismas, infelix infima Gesmas. 
Nos et res nostras conservet Summa Potestas! — 
Hos versus dicas, ne tu furto tua perdas.” 


E.L. 


Parisu Reetsters. — The following notes re- 
specting the deficiency of registers in the parishes 
of Pishull, co. Oxon, and Arundel, co. Sussex, in 
the handwriting of F. S. Townsend, Esq., Windsor 
Herald, may be worthy of preservation in a page 
of *N. & Q.” for the benefit of future inquirers, 
Mr. ‘Townsend has evidently been searching for 
entries respecting the family of Jerningham, for 
one of whom he had found the inscription there 
given, which supplied the defect of the burial 
register, 

“ Pishull Church, Co. Oxon, 2 Nov. 1807. On a flat 
Stone in the Chancel ; — 


Here lyeth the Body of 
Of 


John Jerningham, Esq., 
Eldest Son of 
Sir George Jerningham, Bart. 

Of Cossey Hall, in the County of Norfolk. 
He died at Stonor, June ye 30", 1757, 
Aged 22 Years. 

“ The Church was robbed some Years ago and the books 
and papers burned by the Thieves in a neighbour® field. 
The Register was produced to me, but it contains nothing 
before 1784.” 

“ Arundel. — There is no Register of Burials from 
13 Feb. 1738 to 9 Jan. 1764. 

“Mr. Groom, the present Vicar, began to keep Reg* 
Feb. 1780 —he observed the Want of the Book at his 
first coming, and enquired for it, but could not recover 
it. 


J. R. 


Queries, 
CHARLES LAMBE. 


Cuarres Lamas, B.A., of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, 6th May, 1701, was incorporated in that 
degree at Cambridge ; where he commenced M.A, 
in 1709, as a member of King's College. He was 
sometime curate of Enfield, and afterwards in- 
cumbent of St. Catharine Cree in London, and 
lecturer of Allhallows. At his outset in life, a 
zealous Tory, he appears ultimately to have 
adopted opposite opinions. 
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The following list of his publications is pro- | 


bably incomplete : — 

1. “Thanksgiving Sermon on 1 Chron. xvi. 8. Lond. 
4to. 1706.” 

2. “A Vindication of Dr. Henry Sacheverell from the 
False, Scandalous, and Malicious Aspersions cast upon 


him in a late infamous Pamphlet, intituled ‘The Modern | 


Fanatick.’ Lond. 8vo. 1710.” (This Vindication has 
been attributed to Dr. William King; but it seems 
erroneously, as Lambe subsequently expressed his con- 
trition for certain passages in it.) 

3. “The True Faith of a Christian in a short Abridg- 
ment of Bishop Pearson’s ‘ Exposition of the Apostles’ 
Creed.’ Lond. S8vo. 1713.” 

4. “The Popish Plot a fair Caution to Protestants not 


to engage in a Popish Rebellion: a Sermon on_Ps. 


exxiv. 6. Lond. 8vo. 1715.” 

5. “The Pretences for the present Rebellion considered ; 
a Fast Sermon, 6 Oct. 1715, on Prov. xxiv. 21. Lond. 
1715.” 

6. “A Thanksgiving Sermon on Ps. exviii. 6. for the 
Suppression of the late Rebellion. Lond, 8vo. 1716.” 
7. “The Possibility of leaving the Tories and speaking 
the Truth afterwards. Lond. &vo. 1716.” 

8 “ An Assize Sermon on Coloss. iii. 15. 
1716.” 

9. “ Stedfastness to the Protestant Religion recom- 
mended in a Sermon on 1 Cor. xv. 58. Lond. 8vo. 
1717. 

10. “Ten Sermons on several Occasions. 


ll. “An Account of the Charity School of St. Catha- 
tine Cree Church. Lond. 4to. 1718.” 


Lond. 


Lond. 8vo. 


8yvo. | 


A ballad entitled “The Three Williams,” con- 
taining the following passage : — 
“William the First, surnam’d the Conquerour 
(A Norman theife and son of a damu’d w——e), 
Rob‘d the English of taeir rights, 
And left them slaves and poor,” &c. 
A ballad entitled “The History of W.,” con- 
taining the following passage : — 
“A Protestant muse, yet a lover of kings, 
(Of true ones I mean, not Dutchified things,) 
On th’ age grown a little satyricall sings,” &c. 
A ballad, without title, commencing thus :— 
“Whilst William Van Nassaw, with Benting Bourda- 
chan,” &c. 
A ballad entitled “ A Satyr against Rebellion,” 
containing the following passage : — 
“ Happy the time when men rejoye'd to pay 
All just obedience to the Royal sway, 
When trueth and justice rul’d their hearts alone, 
And no Dutch Boar had yet defil'd the Throne,” &c. 
Beare at the same time published two other 
seditious libels not in the form of ballads. The 
first one appears to be entitled “ England's Crisis, 
or the World well mended ;” the other is without 


| title, and has the following passage : — 


We shall be glad of any additional particulars, | 


and are especially anxious to obtain the date of 
his death. C. H. & Tuompson Coorrr. 
Cambridge. 


BEARE’S POLITICAL BALLADS AND BROWNE'S 
COUNTRY PARSON’S ADVICE. 


On the 19th October, 7 William IIL. one John 
Beare of Buckland tout Saints, in the county of 
Devon, Esq., published various ballads of a poli- 
tical nature, for which he was prosecuted. I 
am anxious to know where I may find printed 
copies of these ballads, and if any correspondent 
of “N. & Q.” can assist me I shall feel indebted. 

The following is a list of these productions : — 


“ A young pragmaticall fellow just come from the uni- 
versity, very brisk and bigg, with his Barbara Celarent 
and his catagoricall and hipotheticall syllogisms,” &c. 

If I recollect rightly, Wilkins, in his Political 
Ballads of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies, prints one of the before-mentioned produc- 
tions.* 

Again, where shall I find a printed copy of 
“The Country Parson's honest Advice to that 
judicious Lawyer and worthy Minister of State, 


'my Lord Keeper,” for publishing which Joseph 
| Browne was prosecuted in the fifth year of Queen 


“The Belgick Boar, to the tune of Chevy | 


Chase,” containing the following passage : — 


Cad yonger long our noble king, our hopes and wishes | 


A fatall landing late there did in Devonshire befall. 

To drive our Sovereigne from his Throne Prince Nas- 
sau took his way; 

The babe may rue that’s lately born his landing at 
Torbay,” 

A ballad, without title, containing the following 

passage :— 

“ Bat in the street what objects we meet 

Of tradesmen who beg for reliefe, 

W me the Dutch at Whitehall from the English take 
a 


By command of P. O. the proud theife,” &e. 


Anne’s reign? Henry Hart, F.S.A. 


Folkestone House, Roupell 
Park, Streatham. 


WHO WAS SARA HOLMES? 


On July 12, 1824, appeared the following ad- 
vertisement in the Morning Chronicle .— 

“Heir at law of Sara Holmes, afterwards of Sara 
Monson.—The said Sara Holmes was married to her first 
husband, Mr. John Holmes, in Nov. 1684, by whom she 


[* The Belgic Boar is printed by Wilkins, vol. ii. p. 44. 
This curious collection of political poems is, we fear, not 
so well known as it deserves to be. The Country Par- 
son’s Honest Advice is in the British Museum (Press 
mark, Poetical Broadsides, C. 20, f. p. 223.) In the same 
volume (p. 179) is The Lawyer’s Answer to the Country 

arson’s Good Advice to my Lord Keeper, fol. 1706. Con- 
sult also, A Letier to the Rt. Hon. Mr. Secretary Harley, 
by Dr. Browne, occasion’d from his late Commitment to 
Newgate, together with his Interpretation of that paper, 
call’d The Country Parson’s Advice, laid to his Charge. 
Lond. 4to, 1706,.—Ep. “N. & 
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had one child only, who survived to the age of maturity, 
and was baptized William in 1689. The said Mr, John 
Holmes died in 1700, when his widow married Mr. Philip 
Monson, by whom she had one son named Philip Mon- 
we She survived her second husband, who died in 1730, 
at which time she was about 65 years of age, and lived 
in St. Margaret’s, Westminster; where she died, or where 
buried, is not known. 

“Her eldest son, Mr. William Holmes, practised as a 
surgeon in or near London, and is supposed afterwards to 
have gone to Ireland. 

“If any one can prove his descent from the said Sara 
Holmes through her son William Holmes, or in case his 
issue hath become extinct, through her son Philip Monson, 
upon giving such information, by letter, addressed to 
Y. Z.. to be left at Mr. Abrahams, Law Stationers, Mid- 
dle Temple Lane, will be put into possession of a landed 
estate of £4000 per aunum. All communications must be 
post paid.” 

It is believed that at the time this advertisement 
produced no results; and of course after thirty- 
eight years greater difficulties exist in tracing, 
not only the object of that inquiry, but who was 
the inquirer, and the grounds and extent of his 
information. What can be ascertained is as fol- 
lows. 

Mr. Abrahams is still living, but no record has 
been kept that would identify Y. Z. He, how- 
ever, has kindly assisted with a surmise that, as 
at that period he had business transactions with a 
solicitor of the name of Holmes, the advertise- 
ment might have proceeded from him. The Mr. 
Holmes of that time is dead, but his nephew, Mr. 
Richard Holmes, on being applied to, courteously 
replies, that — 

“ While he is unable to trace the name of Sara Holmes 
in his pedigree, there are several families of the name of 
Holmes, in Sussex ; ” also, “ that his uncle and father did 
formerly employ Mr. Abrahams, a law stationer, and that 
he has no doubt his uncle, Mr. William Holmes, inserted 
the advertisement, but with what object he cannot say.” 

The unsatisfactoriness of this opinion arises, not 
merely from the failure of any clue in this quar- 
ter, but because, if the late Mr. W. Holmes be 
the originator of the advertisement, it lessens the 
hope of a discovery elsewhere. 

Still one chance exists now which did not in 
1824 — we can invoke Notes and Queries to the 
rescue. It is just possible, among its numerous 
readers, that some may possess the knowledge of 
that which woul! be the key to the mystery, 
namely, who was Sara Holmes? The wording of 
the paragraph shows that the advertiser knew 
this; and, moreover, the dates referred to imply 
that his authority was derived from registers. 

I will merely add the one item that I can 
supply to the subject in question. Philip Monson 
was the scion of a younger and very distant 
branch of our family. The son by Sara Holmes 
also married, but it is believed all issue has been 
long extinct. In the printed pedigree that ac- 
companied the Camoys’ Peerage case, Philip 


certainly not the case ; and it is difficult to under. 

stand on what evidence it was assumed, or the 

assumption admitted. Monsoy, 
Chart Lodge, Sevenoaks. 


Bait. Brice. — At the conclusion of the arti. 
cle headed “ Bunker's Hill,” at pp. 437-8, of 
“ N. & Q.” for May 31, Mr. D’Avener excites my 
curiosity by his reference to a singular supersti- 
tion at Bail Brigg, which, though a diligent stu- 
dent of folk lore, is quite new to me. I do not 
even know who Sir Thomas Balyn was, and shall 
feel much obliged to your contributor if he will 
take the trouble of relating the tradition in the 
pages of “N. & Q.;” or, if this is too much to ask, 
if he will refer me to his sources of information, 
though I much fear that these may not be acces- 
sible to me. M. F. 


“ CuristMas AND THE New Year,” a Masque, 
in four acts. Printed by E. Lees, Worcester, 
1827. Who is the author ? R. Ineuts, 


Cryprocraruy.— The following paragraph 

appeared in the Journal of the Society of Arts for 

ovember 21, 1856, and [ should be glad to learn 

whether the inventor's challenge met with any 

response, and whether the cypher be really as 
secure as he appears to imagine. 
“ A new Cypher. 

“ The Secretary has received the following specimen of 
a cypher invented by Mr. N. G. Wilkins, of 27, St. Peter's 
Road, Mile End, who desires the opinion of those versed 
in such matters as to its merits: — 

112A, 25y. 

“ The inventor states that the above is a short disser- 
tation (about 100 words) on the subject of the cypher; 
that it was written in about ten minutes, and with the 
aid of the key may be translated in about six minutes, 
though he considers it impossible to decypher it without 
such assistance.” 

Detta. 


His Grace, tar Krxe’s Grace. — What is the 
meaning, or in what sense is the word Grace ap- 
plied to kings, dukes, and archbishops? What is 
the term Baron as applied to the Barons of the 
Exchequer ? INVESTIGATOR. 


Itiverartes or Epwarp I. anv erc.—The 
Rev. Joseph Hunter, in a note to his Essay on the 
Death of Eleanor of Castile, Consort of Edward 
I. (Archeologia, xxix. 169), states that “a com- 
plete Itinerary of this reign was made for the late 
Record Commission.” I also learn that a similar 
Itinerary of the reign of Edward II. has been 
compiled, but I do not find either of these in any 
of the Record publications presented to our town 
library, which, however, do not comprise the whole 
of the series. 

Where are these Itineraries to be found? I 
shall also feel obliged for early information whe- 


Monson, the elder, is said to die s. p., which was | ther any other royal Itineraries have been pub- 
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lished in addition to that of the reign of King 
John in vol. I. of the Rotuli Litterarum Patentium, 
and the Iter Carolinum, in the Harleian Miscel- 
lany. An Itinerary of the reign of Henry IIT. 
was, I believe, prepared for the 2nd vol. of the 
Rot. Litt. Pat., but which was not issued by the 
Record Commissioners. I seek for information 
respecting royal visits to this town. 
Wituram Ke ty. 
Leicester. 


“ Lacurym® Hisernicm,” &c.—Who was the 
author of an octavo pamphlet, entitled Lachryme 
Hibernice ; or, the Grievances of the Peasantry of 
Ireland, especially in the Western Counties, and 
published in Dublin in the year 1822? He was 
“a resident native,” as would appear from the 
title-page. ABHBA. 


Lortus, Nicnonas, created Viscount Loftus, 
married, Ist, in 1708, Anne, daughter of William 
Ponsonby, created Viscount Duncannon. When 
didshe die? Viscount Loftus married, 2ndly, the 
widow of Arthur Viscount Loftus of 5 


Macnetu: Canmore. — Some time 
has elapsed since I endeavoured to call the atten- 
tion of some of your contributors, better qualified 
for the investigation than I am, to the injustice 
with which the reputation of this unhappy monarch 
has been treated, but I am not aware of any 
answer to my statement —that Duncan was never 
assassinated under trust; that, on the contrary, he 
was wounded severely during an inroad into Mo- 
ray, the territory of Macbeth, who beld it as mar- 
mor or sub-king; and that he died of the injury 
sustained at Elgin — then the capital of the Mo- 
ray sub-monarchy — from whence his body was 
transmitted to I-Colm-Kill by his conqueror, and 
interred in the royal cemetery. 

Shall I be able to elicit an answer to another 
inquiry — Who was Malcolm Can-more? That 
he was son of Duncan is apparently undeniable, 
but who was his mother? If Macbeth married 
Gruoch, the widow of Duncan—a fact which seems 
established — Malcolm would have been his step- 
son, a remarkable circumstance truly. 

Winton removes the difficulty. He positively 
asserts that Malcolm was the natural son of Dun- 
can by the daughter of the miller of Forteviot, 
whom the “venerable” monarch had picked up 
while hunting. [Illegitimacy was thought no 
impediment in those days, as Malcolm's con- 
temporary, William “ Bastardus,” indicates ; and, 


backed with a good Northumbrian army, why | 
should the aspirant to a diadem not make his | 
claim effectual ? Surely, as the son of Duncan, 
he had a better right to a crown than the Norman 
invader had, who could put forth no relationship 
of the kind to the Confessor. 

This also explains the absence of the two chil- 
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dren by Gruoch from the pages of history until 
the death of Malcolm, when Donaldbain reappears 
on the stage, and sets aside for a short time the 
claims of the children of his brother illegitimate. 
Winton is very particular in his account of the 
naughty lady. He tells us that she would have risen 
to a high position at court under the wing of her 
— protector—that she married subsequent- 
y, and got a grant of lands which were inherited by 
her survivors, and were known in his (Winton's) 
time. It will not be forgotten that this usually 
trustworthy writer had in his possession and 
keeping various ancient muniments, one of which 
still exists, and was printed by Mr. Tindal Bruce 
for the Bannatyne Club. In this interesting re- 
cord are several entries of grants by “ Macabeta 
Rex” and “ Gruoch Regina Scotorum” to the 
Culdees. J. M. 


Merrion GRAVEYARD, NEAR Dupiin.—Can any 
one of your Irish correspondents tell me to what 
religious house the old graveyard of Merrion be- 
longed? “I remember,” writes an antiquarian 
friend, whose name stands very high indeed in 
matters of the kind, “once happening on it, but I 
forget the authority . . . 1 would suspect St. 
Mary’s Abbey.” 


Owrnerquepaunce. —I should feel greatly 
obliged by an explanation of the word owtherque- 
daunce, which occurs in an “ Answer to the De- 
maundes of the Rebelles in Yorkeshire,” temp. 
Hen. VIIL, 1536: — 

“ And though owtherquedaunce of som, may chaunce, 
wy!l not let them to knowlege it so, yet 1 trust and doubt 
not, but the most parte of our lovyng subjects,” &c. — 
State Papers Hen. VIIL, i. 507. 

“ Quedaunce,” I think, is wickedness. 

VeEDETTE. 

Pirr.— There a pamphlet, printed at 
“ Edinburgh, by John Ballantyne & Co. for John 
Ballantyne & Co., Hanover Street, and Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, & Orme, London,” in 1819, 8vo, 
consisting of forty pages (exclusive of title and 
advertisement), and entitled — 

“A Vindication of the Character of the late Right 
Hon. William Pitt, from the Calumnies against him con- 
tained in the Fifth Article of the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ ” 

It is written with great spirit. The author, 
however, conceals his name. Could Sir Walter 
Scott, the patron of the Ballantynes, have any- 
thing to do with it? J. M. 


Ratu, — Will some correspondent oblige 


| me with a reference to any volume containing a 


good description of the past and present state of 
the Isle of Rathlin, within the province of Ulster, 
INQuiRER. 


Rivautx Ansey ; Lorps pr Ros.—Some eight 
years ago, Frederick Mackenzie, so long known as 
the best architectural draughtsman and painter we 
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have ever had, was showing me some exquisite 
outline drawings of Rivaulx Abbey which he had 
made thirty years before. At the time he made 
his drawings, the ruins were in a very neglected 
state —choked with weeds and brambles; but 


Mr. Duncombe, the then proprietor, upon seeing | 


the drawings, was so struck with the beauty of 
the treasure he possessed, that he set to work, — 
fenced round the ruins to keep cattle from straying 
amongst them, cleared away the brushwood, &c. ; 
and being advised to do so by Mackenzie, began 
trenching in front of the high altar, and shortly 
came upon three thirteenth century stone coflins. 
Upon being opened, these coflins disclosed the 
remains of three figures, each with red hair and 
beard. Now it is known that Rivaulx Abbey was 
founded by the Lords de Ros; so far the Note. 
The Query is, Did this family take their name from 
the colour of the hair? Barbarossa is a case in 
point. Henny Dvuesnvry. 
Wattenstern. — Most historical readers have 


perused Colonel Mitchell's fascinating Life of the | 


Duke of Friediand, which is defective, neverthe- 
less, in two essentials —an index and a list of 
references. Recently the following work, in small 
quarto, came under my notice, as to which I 
should like some information, Alberti Fridlandi, 
perduellionis Chaos, sive ingralti Animi Chaos. 
Cum Licentid Superiorum. Anno M.pcxxxtv. 

It has neither the printer's name nor place of 
publication, if it ever was published, and it con- 
sists of eighty pages. ‘The leaves are not num- 
bered. J. M. 

“YANKEE DOODLE norRows cAsu.”—Some years 
ago there appeared a clever parody of “ Yankee 
Doodle,” of which I only recollect these lines: — 

“ Yankee Doodle borrows cash, 
Yankee Doodle spends it, 
And then he snaps his fingers at 
The jolly flat that lends it.” 

I should be glad if any of the readers of 
“N. & Q” would refer me to where the re- 
mainder may be met with? A. Davison. 

Dublin. 


with Answers. 


Ben Witsoy, tae Cartcaturist.— Who was 
this gentleman? In a political pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1770, in which George Grenville is 
charged with associating with men who have 
libelled in verse and prose, and hung him up in 
effizy in half the coffve-houses in London, we are 
told in a foot-note explanatory of this latter 
charge — 

“See the Funeral of Miss Amy Stamp, a print en- 
graved by Ben Wilson, an intimate friend of the Marquis 
of (Rockingham). 


have applied for information on this subject, 
writes : — 

“T have four different engravings evidently from the 
| same original, but very slightly varied. The title of each 
is The Repeal, or the Funeral of Miss Amy Stamp. There 
is not on any of them any reference to engraver or pub- 
| lisher. But I have attached ‘ Explanation of the Repeal, 
| a Print,’ which says it is to be had at the print-shops at 

the Royal Exchange, and all others.” 

B. W.C, 


[Benjamin Wilson was a native of Leeds in Yorkshire, 
and was patronised by Dr. Beardmore, master of the 
| Charter-house. By his natural genius he acquire: con- 
siderable abilities as a portrait painter, and endeavoured 
to introduce a better style of relief, and of the chiar. 
oscuro into his pictures. Wilson had a taste for the 
drama, and performed some characters at the private 
theatre instituted in Pimlico by the late Duke of York 
and Sir Francis Blake Delaval, under the management of 
Foote. He had also a considerable knowledge of natural 
philosophy, which procured him admission into the Royal 
Society. About 1773 he was appointed master-painter to 
the Board of Ordnance, and died at his house in Great 
Russell Street on June 6, 1788. The satirical print of 
The Repeal was intended to ridicule the politicians who 
| supported the cause of the Americans in the affair of the 
| Stamp Act, and contains the portraits of the leading men 
| of the ministerial party. His other etchings are—An Old 
Man’s Head, with a hat and feather, and a ruff, in imita- 
tion of Rembrandt. A small landscape, lengthways, in 
imitation of the same master. His own portrait, ina 
wig, with very little drapery. There are several mezz0- 
tintos after his pictures, as Garrick in Hamlet; the same 
performer in Lear, and a portrait of Sir George Saville. 
Ile likewise made some drawings after pictures of the 
old masters, for the late Alderman John Boydell. Vide 
Pilkington and Bryan's Dictionaries, Hobbes’s Picture Col- 
lector’s Manual, p, 495, and Gent. Mag. vol. lviii. pt. 1. 
p. 655.) 

Sour-Foop.— What is the derivation of this 
word, pronounced “ soul-food,” but I fancy, is 
spelt seawl or sowl, and means any kind of food 
except corn ? G. V.5S. 

[The term seems properly to have signified any food 
that satiates, or satisfies the appetite; and it has accord- 
ingly been derived from the old French saoul now soil. 
Saoul, or sofil, has been traced to the Latin satullus; and 
between them lies the Rom. sadol: “El ventre del felo 
non er ja sadols:” (The knave’s belly will never be 
satisfied.) The French have also the verb soti/er, formerly 
saouler, to satiate, “Soon, anything eaten with bread. 
North. Anything used to flavour bread, such as butter, 
cheese, &c., is calied sow! in Pembrokeshire.” ( Halliwell.) 
The transition to this meaning is probably due to the 
prevalent opinion, that bread alone is not satisfying. } 


| A friend, learned in caricatures, to whom J 


Works on Coverousness.— A quarter of 8 
century ago great excitement was caused by the 
publication of a Prize Essay, entitled Mammon. 
In the advertisement it is stated that many com- 
peting essays were considered by the judges to 
be of very great merit, and they hoped that some 
of them would be published. “Were any, in fact, 
so published, and, if so, under what titles or de- 
scriptions ? R. P. 

{In addition to Dr. Harris's Prize Essay, Mammon ; or 
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Covetousness the Sin of the Christian Church, 12mo, 1836, 
there appeared about the same time the following works | 
on the same subject: — On Covetousness, by Richard 
Treffry, jun. 18mo, 1836. Covetousness, its Prevalence, | 
Evils, and Cure, by Esther Copley, l2mo, 1836. Chris- 
tian Liberality in the Distribution of Property, by J. G. 
Pike, 18mo, 1836, Inquiry into Covetousness, by James 
Glassford, 8vo. ] 


Greek Prays.— At the time Dr. Parr was 
master of the school at Stanmore, he had two of 
the plays of Sophocles acted by his pupils, in 1775 
and 1776. ‘This was the first occasion of Greek 
plays being acted in England. I believe there is 
some account of these performances in Memoirs of 
the Rev. T. Maurice (Part 1. p. 63, &c.) Does 
Mr. Maurice give the names of the performers ? 

ZETA. 


Mr. Maurice has only given some notices of his trans- | 
lation of the (Edipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, acted before 
avast body of assembled literati, but without the names 
of the performers. This tragedy was subsequently pub- 
lished by him, and entitled A Free Trans/ation of the 
(Edipus Tyrannus ef Sophocles, the noblest production of the | 
Greek Dramatic Muse, 8vo, 1822. In the Advertisement 
he says, “ The important intelligence of its not having 
been acted before for ‘2440 years,’ could not possibly 
come before me, because I happened myself to be one of 
the conspicuous actors in this very drama, when it was | 
performed at Stanmore, in the original Greek, before Dr. | 
Samuel Johnson, and a great body of British and Foreign 
literati, in the year 1776. 


—1. The date of entry of 
Meres’s Palladis Tamia at Stationers’ Hall ? 

2. In the original quarto of Love's Labours Lost, 
is (a) the word exit opposite Beronne or Boyet in 
Act II. — 

Sir, adieu. 

Boy. Farewell to me, Sir, and welcome to you? ” 


And (b) is Armatho spelt as in the First Folio, 
— in Costard’s remarks at end of Act LV. 

1? | 

3. What is the nature of the contents of the 

ages of Holinshed’s 2nd vol. that were cancelled 

in Elizabeth's time, and republished in 1703 ? 

and to whose reigns do they belong ? 

Bens. Easy. 


[1. Meres’s Palladis Tamia was first published in 1598, 
small 8vo, 174 leaves. The date of its entry at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall we have not discovered. 

2. In the quarto edition of Loues Labours lost, 1631 {a), 
Exit is opposite Boyet, (6) In Costard’s remarks“4r- 
mathor is the spelling. 

3. The Castrations of Holinshed were republished in 
1728 (not 1703) by Dr. Drake, in a thin folio black-letter 
volume. In the second volume there are only four sheets 
Suppressed, and those in the Annales of Scotland, and are 
chiefly some of the additions made by Fr. Thin. The first is 
from p. 421 to 424 inclusive; the second, from p. 433 to 
436; and the third und fourth together, from p. 443 to 450. 

rhe passages relate to the violent contention which sub- | 
sisted in the years 1577, &c., between the two opposite 
rties in Scotland, and Queen Elizabeth’s interference 
y her various ambassadors — points which she did not 
care to have made public. For a notice of the castrations | 
in vol. iii., see Biog. Britan. ed. 1750-7, iv. 2625.] | 


Replies. 


THE OLD COUNTESS OF DESMOND. 
S. i. 377.) 


I beg to thank the Marquess or Kitpare for 
his correction of the date of the record relative to 
“Gyles ny Cormyk, wife to Sir Thomas of Des- 
mond,” which I was misled to suppose to be 
20 Hen. VIIL. instead of 20 Hen. VII. This cer- 
tainly invalidates considerably my argument for 
a large reduction of the assumed longevity of his 
second wife, the Old Countess of Desmond, in re- 
ference to her becoming a mother. But still that 
argument retains some of its force, and the pro- 
bability of her being nearly of her husband's age, 


| or within ten years of it, is not restored. In 


20 Hen. VIT. (1505) he was fifty-one. As after 
her marriage at some period after that date,— 
now unknown, but it may be ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years, — she gave birth to Katherine, subsequently 
the wife of Philip Barry Oge, it is at least probable 
that, instead being only ten years younger than 
her husband, which was all that her reputed longe- 
vity made her, she was considerably more. 

The pictures called portraits of the Old Coun- 
tess of Desmond are evidently very numerous. 
Besides others formerly seen and mentioned, as 


| noticed by the writer of the article in the Dublin 


Review, the following are now preserved in known 
localities : — 
. At Windsor Castle. 
At Chatsworth. 
. At Knole. 
. At Burghley. 
. At Bedgebury. 
. At Newnham Padox. 
In Ireland : — 
7. At Muckross Abbey. 
8. At Ballynruderry. 
9. At Dromana. 
In Scotland: — 
10. At Dupplin Castle. 
11. At Newbattle Abbey. 
And probably others. 
No. 1. is certainly a picture by Rembrandt, and 
a portrait of his mother; and it is certainly the 
original of most of the rest, possibly of all, — ; 
By the kindness of the Duke of Devonshire, bis 


Som whe 


| picture (No. 2) has been brought to the house of 


the National Portrait Gallery, and is ascertained 
to be derived from the preceding, as Horace Wal- 
pole pronounced it to be. 

All the four next I believe will prove to be of 
the like character, or otherwise imaginary. 

The picture (No. 7) belonging to Mr. Herbert 
at Muckross Abbey, is that which is accompanied 
by a long inscription of the assumed history of 
the Countess, and photographed as the frontis- 
piece to the late Mr. Archdeacon Rowan’s Essay 
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on her history. I believe both picture and in- 
scription to have been fabricated, at the time 
when these pictures were admired and multiplied. 
It would, however, be a satisfaction to have it cri- 
tically examined by some competent judges. 

The Knight of Kerry has already bad the kind- 
ness to bring his picture (No. 8) to the National 
Portrait Gallery. It is excellent as a work of 
art, and has the signature of G. Douw, but is 
clearly derived from the Windsor picture, though 
with some varieties of treatment and of costume. 
This is more obvious upon examination of the 
picture than was observable in the mezzo-tint en- 
graving by Grogan. That Gerard Douw should 
have copied a picture of his master Rembrandt, 
with variations of his own, is an occurrence quite 
in due course. 

Lord Stuart de Decies proposes to bring his 

icture from Dromana to London, and I look for 
it with some curiosity, as I do not gather, from 
the accounts of the Quarterly Reviewer and Sir 
Bernard Burke, whether it resembles those already 
noticed or no. 

The Earl of Kinnoull’s picture (No. 10.) is cer- 
tainly derived from that at Windsor, as is shown 
by the engraving in Pennant’s Tour in Scotland. 

Of the Marquess of Lothian’s picture at New- 
battle Abbey I know nothing, and I mention it 
now for the first time, having found it as an item 
in a catalogue of that collection written in 1798. 

Lord Inchiquin has two small pictures of an 
Earl and Countess of Desmond, and he proposes 
to bring them to London : but it has not been as- 
certained to which Earl and Countess they be- 
long. 


long-debated subject, I will not fail to report it. 
Joun Govuen Nicnots. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 
(3° S. i. 347.) ‘ 

The dock has its name from A.-S. docce; the 
yarrow from A.-S. gearwe. Avens would cor- 
rept from adventus, but why it should have been 
so called seems doubtful. The O. Fr. les avens, 
signifies the “féte of the advent.” The name 
charlock, or carlock, is in some countries also 
called cadlock, garlock, and warlock ; and in Saxon 
is written cerlice. Again, cerlice might corrupt 
from gearlic, yearly, annual ; but the latter appel- 
lation would be equally applicable to any annual. 
If, however, the Saxon had a corresponding word 
to the Brit. garw, “rough,” the name might mean 


rough-ish (gar-lic). Indeed, in Yorkshire, the | 


charlock is called also runsh; a name which may 
have been given to it on account of its hirsute stem, 
from the provincial word runish, “rough.” The 
wake-robin has many other names — as cuckoo- 
pint or pintle, priest's-pintle, calf’s-foot, rampe, 


Should any further information arise upon this 
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and starch-wort. Lords-and-ladies is one of its 
most common appellations; and in Worcester. 
shire it is called bloody-men’s-fingers. According 
to Miller (Gard. Dict.), it has its first name from 
its acrimony ; its second and third from the form 
of the spadix ; and calf’s-foot from the Dutch, 
halfsvoet. The French have a — of names 
for this plant: among others, pied-de-veau and 
goult-commun. Its classical name arum (in Ger, 
Aron, Gr. “Apov,) is said to be from dpa, bane, de- 
triment. Bailey derives tares from “the Low 
S. teeren, Ger. zehren, to consume ; because they 
consume the corn.” Rumex (Plin., in Gr, 
Ad@udov) is derived by some from rumpo, or rupo; 
or, according to Vossius, from rumo, to suck. 
Prunella, or brunella, is said to be from the Ger. 
die braune, “a disorder in the jaws and throat,” 
which the self-heal is supposed to cure. The plant 
called “ gold-of-pleasure,” derives its classical name 
| Mydgrum (Plin. Miaypos, Dioscor.), from pvia, a 
fly; &ypeiw, to catch. Varro derives “ vicia,” @ 
vinciendo, “because it has its tendrils like the 
vine, by which it binds other plants;” but Vos- 
sius thinks it rather from the Greek ; because, 
teste Galen, the Asiatic Greeks call it Blxov. Mil- 
ler says the Vicia sativa is so called, because it 
has been long cultivated under the names of tares 
and vetches (Provin. fitches) for the seeds ; which 
are an excellent food for pigeons, and also for 
= food of horses, kine, and sheep, particu- 
arly for soiling horses. R. 8S. Cuarnocs. 


DUNFORD, DUMFORD, OR DUREFORD. 
i. 278.) 


It was not worth troubling you merely to say 
that the doubt which I meant to have expressed 
in my former letter was between Dunford and 
Dumford, and that Durnford was an error, either 
of mine or of the printer. Your correspondent 
J. G. N. has raised a new question, by his con- 
jecture that Dunford was a lapidary’s error, and 
that the name should have been Dureford, from 
the abbey situated not far from Harting and the 
other estates of John Caryll. This is plausible 
| but not conclusive. Did your correspondent re- 
| member that Harting and the other estates, and 
| the abbey itself, are all situated in the Hundred 
| of Dumpford, or Demetford? If this be one of 
| the original hundreds into which the county was 
_ divided, is it not more probable that the little 

abbey, always a poor place, took its name from its 
situation, and was popularly called the “ Abbey of 
| Demetford”? The county around is studded with 
| names of like derivation. As to the variations in 


the spelling and to the corruption of names, your 
correspondent is much better informed than I am; 
| but in illustration of this special question, I will 
| observe that in a deed I have seen, a reference 18 
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therein made to certain legal proceedings in the 
time of Henry II., and that the Hundred is there | 
called “ Demetforde” ; and in a subsequent quo- | 
tation from or reference to proceedings in the | 
time of Edward I., it is called “ Dempforde” ; | 
while in the document itself, dated 1632, it is | 
written both Dempforde and Dumpforde. In a | 
deed of 1605, referring to lands which I believe | 
belonged formerly to the abbey, they are de- | 
scribed as situate in Dumptford; in another, of | 
1609, as lands in Durford ; and, 1632, I find men- 
tion of “ Durford Bridge” and “ Durford War- 
ren.” In the Ordnance Map there is marked 
upon what appears to be the site of the abbey, 
“Dumford Farm,” and “ Dumford Park Farm” 
adjoining. 

{ shall now refer to a document to show what 
may have been the opinion of the titular lord 
himself, for it was made in his life-time, and 
for his own use. It is a“ ‘Table of Customary 
fees belonging to the Steward, Bailiff, &e, of 
Rogate Court, as agreed upon oath.” This formal | 
document, on parchment, signed by the jurors, is | 
headed “ Dumford”; and the abbey, be it re- | 
membered, was situated in the manor of Rogate. | 


D. | 


| 
ARMS OF THE KINGDOM OF LEON. | 


(3" i. 407.) | 


The uncertainty as to the proper tincture of 
the lion in the arms of Leon, noted by Hisr., has 
doubtless arisen from the’vagueness attending the 
use of the word purpureus, or molochinus, in the 
Latin blazon of those arms. There can, I think, 
be little doubt that gules is the proper colour, 
both from the fact that purpure was formerly not 
admitted as an heraldic tincture (see on this point 
L’Art du Blason justifié, par le Pere Menestrier, 
Lyon, 1661) ; and because the balance of autho- 
rities, as well Spanish as foreign, is decidedly in 
favour of gules. 

The only work of authority that I know of, in 
which purpure is given as the tincture, is Chifllet’s 
Insignia Gentilitia equitum ordinis Velleris Aurei 
(Le Blason des Armoiries des Chevaliers de la 
Toison d'Or), Antwerp, 1632. There in the Latin 
blason of the arms of Ferdinand, King of Sicily, 
the words “leo molochinus,” and in the French, 
“lyon de pourpre,” are used. (Vredius, in Sigilla 
Comitum Flandria, also uses the word “ molochi- 
nus” in blasoning the arms of the Spanish family 
of Manoel; but see below.) 

Favyn, Théatre d’Honneur et de Chevalerie, 
tome ii. p. 1159 (Paris, 1620), gives the arms of 
Leon thus: “ Le Lyon rempant de Gueules, ou de 
Sable”; whence Guillim, perhaps (Display of | 
Heraldry, p. 381,) “Luna, a lion rampand 
Saturn,”— which is certainly incorrect. The fol- | 


re, are a few of the Spanish authorities for 
gules :— 

Argote de Molina, in his book, De la Nobleza 
del Andaluzia, liv. i. cap. 42, speaks of “el Leon 
roxo rampante ”.as being the arms of Leon; and 
p- 190, in describing the arms of Manoel, says: 
“Usd por armas del leon rozo en campo de plata 
de las armas Reales,” &c. 

Rodrigo Mendez Silva, in Za Poblagion general 
de Espaia, gives to the town of Leon for arms: 
“ En Escudo plata leon rojo.” 

Ambrosio Salazar gives the arms of the Girons, 
who bear Castile and Leon tierced in mantle with 
their own arms, thus: “'Traén por armas un cas- 
tillo rojo campo de oro, y un leon rampante rojo 
campo de plata,” &c. (See Henninges Theatrum 
Genealogicum, tom. iv. fol. 34; and L’ Art du Bla- 
son justifié, pp. 58, 59.) 

Menestrier, Méthode du Blason, p. 206, figures 
the lion gules ; and Ashmole, History of the Order 
of the Garter (8vo edit.), p. 517, gives the second 
quarter of the arms of Ferdinand, King of Castile 
and Leon, as “ Arg. a lyon ramp. gules, crowned 
or.” 

Goussancourt, Martyrologe des Chevaliers de 
Malte (Paris, 1643), tome i. p. 3, blasons Leon, 


, “d'argent au lion de gueules.” So also the German 


heralds, Triers, Einleitung zu der Wapen-Kunst 
(Leipzig, 1744), pp. 28, 324, 520: “In silbernem 
Felde ein rother gecrénter Léwe.” In Siebma- 
cher’'s Wappenbuch (Niirnberg, 1734), in every 

late in which the arms of Leon appear, the lion 
is marked roth (vol. i. pl. 2. 4.; vol. v. die Hoch- 
Meister Teiitschen Ordens, pl. 29; vol. vi. Rim. 
Kayserlicher Wappen, plate 1,3; Wappen der 
Ertz-Hertzoge zu Oesterreich, pl. 5.) 

Joun Woopwarp. 
New Shoreham. 


SIR JOHN BALDWIN. 
S. i. 426.) 


As H.C. F. is evidently not in possession of 
the book, I send the following fuller account of 
Sir John Baldwin, extracted from Foss's Judges 
of England, vol. v. p. 134: — 


“ John Baldwin was the son of William Baldwin and 
Agnes, the daughter of William Dormer, Esq., of Wy- 
combe, in Buckinghamshire, the ancestor of Lord Dor- 
mer. At the Inner Temple, where he studied the law, 
he attained so high a reputation that he received the 
uncommon distinction of being thrice appointed reader, 
in autumn 1516, in Lent 1524, and in autumn 1531. The 
last occasion was on account of his having been called 
upon to take the degree of the coif; which he accordingly 
assumed in the following November, when he was im- 
mediately constituted one of the King’s serjeants. In 


| 1530, he held the office of treasurer of his inn. 


“ He probably practised in the Court of Chancery, as 
he was one of the persons assigned, in June, 1529, to aid 


| Cardinal Wolsey in hearing causes there. He and Ser- 


jeant Willoughby were knighted in 1534; being the first 
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serjeants, as is noticed in Spelman’s MS. Reports, who 
ever submitted to receive that honour. In 1535 he was 
elevated to the chief justiceship of the Common Pleas. 
The precise date of his patent is not known; but as the 
last fine levied before his predecessor, Sir Robert Nor- 
wich, was in February, and the first before him in April, 
it must have been granted between those dates. Within 
a few weeks he was called upon to act as a commissioner 
on the trials of Sir Thomas More and Bishop Fisher, in 
which, however, he does not appear to have taken any 
active part. He continued Chief Justice for ten years; 
resigning between Trinity Term, 1545, the date of the 
last fine levied before him, and November 6, when his 
place was supplied by Sir Edward Montagu.* Tis death 
occurred in December 22. 

“ Notwithstanding his early promise, he does not seem 
to have been much esteemed as a judge. He differed 
frequently from bis brethren, and was certainly thought 
little of by Chief Justice Dyer, who on one occasion says 
in his Reports: ‘ But Baldwin was of a contrary opinion, 
though neither I, nor anyone else, I believe, understood 
his refutation.’ 

“ He possessed the manor of Aylesbury, in Bucks; and 
in the last vear of his life he obtained some valuable 
grants from the King of the farms of several manors in 
that county and in Oxfordshire, which had been either 
forfeited by the attainder of their former possessors, or 
seized on the dissolution of the monasteries.+ All his 
proverty. for want of male heirs, was divided amongst 

is daughters: one of whom, Catherine, was married to 
Robert Pakington, M.P. for London (assassinated in the 
streets in 1536), who was the ancestor of the baronets of 
that name, of Aylesbury, whose title became extinct in 
1830.” $ 

Wotton, in his Baronetage, I see, makes William 
Dormer’s daughter the wife of Sir John Baldwin; 
but that she was his mother appears in the lineage 
of Lord Dormer, as given in Brydges’s Collins's 
Peerage, vol. vii. p. 67 ; and is confirmed by Wil- 
liam Dormer’s will in Nicolas’s Z'estamenta Ve- 
tusta, vol. ii. p. 474. E. G. 


BLUE AND BUFF. 
S. i, 425.) 

Your correspondent L. will find that blue and 
buff have been party colours in England from a 
period long antecedent to the forty-five. Blue 
was the colour of the Puritans, when or by whom 
first chosen is, I believe, unknown. It is probable 
that the English Puritans had it from their Scot- 
tish brethren. Blue had been for ages the symbol 
of truth, that alone might induce the members of 
a body, suffering for conscience’ sake, to adopt it 
as their badge. Perhaps a stronger reason is to 
be found in the symbolical use made of this colour 
in the Jewish law : — 

“ Speake vnto the children of Israel, and bid them 
they make them fringes vpon the borders of their gar- 
ments throwout their generations, and put vpon the 
fringes of the borders a ribband of blue silke. And ye 
shall have the fringes, that when ye looke upon them ye 


~ * Dugdale’s Orig., 47, 187, 163, 164, 170; State Trials, 
i. 387, 398. 
9 Rep, Pub. Rec., App. 1. 162. 
} Wotton’s Baronet., i. 388. 


S. 14, 62, 


=v remember all the commandments of the lord and do 
em. 

I am not aware that any of the banners used in 
the great Civil War are still preserved, but it is 
probable that the Bluidy Banner of Drumelog 
was a reproduction of those used in the earlier 
struggle. ‘This relic has recently been discovered 
sketched, and described by James Drummond, 
Esq., R.S.A.: — 

“It is of Blue silk, here and there a little faded, but 
having been treasured as a precious heir-loom, is in very 
good preservation. On it is inscribed in Hebrew charac- 
ters, gilded, *Jehova nissi’ (the Lord is my banner.) 
The silk has given way where some of these letters are 
painted, and what letters remain are so tender that they 
will hardly bear touching. The next line is painted in 
white, ‘ For Christ and His Truth’; and then comes the 
line from which the banner derives its name— 

Quarters To Y* Active Entmes or Y* Co- 
VENANT.” 

This seems to have been painted in some light colour 
first, and afterwards repainted in a dull faded-looking 
red, in fact, quite a ‘ bluidy colour.’ ” ¢ 

Buff or orange-tawny was the colour of Robert 
Devereux, third Earl of Essex, the first General of 
the parlimentary army. 

Whitelock writes, under the date of Aug. 22, 
1642: — 

“The Earl of Essex’s colours was a deep yellow, others 
setting up another colour were held malignants, and ill- 
affected to the Parliament’s cause.” f 

The orange-tawny scarfs of the parliamentary 
general became memorable, from the accident 
which happened to the troop under the command 
of Sir Faithful Fortescue at the battle of Edge 
Hill, 23rd Oct. 1642. 

It would seem that Sir Faithful Fortescue had 
come out of Ireland a short time before the 
breaking out of actual war, for the purpose of 
hastening supplies for the campaign in that country, 
and that when in England, the troop of which he 
was appointed colonel was drafted into the army 
which was destined to act against the king. There 
is no reason to suppose that Fortescue’s feelings 
were on the side of the Parliament: it is impos- 
sible, however, to justify his desertion of their 
army in the moment of battle. ‘The Cavalier 
Historian tells the story thus : — 

“For as the right wing of the King’s Horse advanced 
to charge, the left wing which was the gross of the 
enemy’s horse, Sir Faithful Fortescue ...... with his 
whole troop advanced from the gross of their horse, and 
discharging all their pistols on the ground, within little 
more than carbine shot of his own body, presented him- 
self and his troop to Prince Rupert; and immediately, 
with his highness, charged the enemy ......+++> . 
which had not so good fortune as they deserved ; for by 
the negligence of not throwing away their orange tawny 


* Numbers xv. 88. Geneva Version. 

+ Memorials and Letters illustrative of the Life and 
Times of John Graham of Claverhouse, vol. i. p. Xliv. _ 

t Whitelock’s Memorials of English Affairs, edit. 1782, 
p. 625 or vol. i. p. 180, of the Oxford reprint of 1853. 
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scarfs, which they all wore as the Earl of Essex’s colours, 
and being immediately engaged in the charge, many of 
them, not fewer than seventeen or eighteen, were sud- 
denly killed by those to whom they joined themselves.” * 


K. P. D. E. 


WuaLenoneE Sun i. 250, 419, &e.)— 
Dr. Bex has, in my opinion, “ disposed” of this 
qnestion much more satisfactorily than any pre- 
vious correspondent. At Brockley, near Lewisham, 
there stands a little rural house of entertainment, 
the proper sign of which I never heard, though it 
was usually known by the name of “ Brockley 
Church,” —I presume from its being so much 
frequented on the Sunday by our pent-up Lon- 
doners. From a tree overshadowing the right 
wing of the building, there hung very lately the 
huge blade-bone of a whale, which was likely 
enough to have obtained for the house the name 
of “ The Whalebone,” in addition to its proper or 
original designation ; about which the neighbours 
even were not agreed. 

The jaw-bones of the whale, disposed in the 
manner described by your correspondent, formed 
not unfrequently the entrance-arch to our subur- 
ban tea-gardens ; and were very likely, in a rural 
district, to eclipse the older glories even of a 
flaming sun on the broad grin, as he is usually 
figured on our country sign-boards, 

Doveras Attrort. 


Nevison, THE Frernooter (3 i. 428.)—A 
work entitled, A General History of the Lives and 
Adventures of the most famous Highwaymen, Mur- 
derers, Street Robbers, &c., by Captain Charles 
Johnson, published 1734, folio, gives a long ac- 
count of William Nevison, the highwayman, and 
states that he was born at Pomfret about the year 
1639, of “ well-reputed, honest and reasonably 
estated parents;” that at the age of thirteen he 
took to thieving, and in after years was so noto- 
rious, that a reward was offered for his capture. 
After shooting dead one of two brothers, named 
Fletcher, who tried to waylay him, he was taken 
by Capt. Hardcastle, lodged in York Gaol, and in 
a week, tried and executed, at the age of forty- 
five. Louisa Jutia Norman. 


Catamaran (3"'S, i. p. 403.)—Allow me to 
remind Mr. Keicutrey that the surf-boats used 
at Madras are not catamaran, but massoulah. T. 


Frencu Tracic Exacceration (3 S. i. 
371.) — The first example is not from a tragedy, 
but a comedy —Les Visionnaires, by Desmarests 
de St. Sorlin : — 


“A table je redoute un breuvage de charmes; 
Ou qu’un d’eux ne me donne A boire de ses larmes. 
€ crains que quelqu’amant n‘ait, avant son trépas, 
Ordonné que son coeur servit & me repas, 


* Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, yol. i. 8vo, 1843, 
pp. 808, 309, 


Souvent sur ce penser en mangeant je frissonne ; 
Croyant qu’on le déguise, et qu’on me I’assaisonne : 
Pour mettre dans mon sein par ce trait décevant, 

Au moins apres la mort ce qu'il ne pit vivant.” 

Act IL Se. 6. 

This comedy is generally called the chef dwuvre 
of its author, who had the literary misfortunes of 
being patronised by Richelieu, and satirised by 
Boileau. I have ventured to say a good word for 
him (2"¢ S. xi, 373), which I am not disposed to 
qualify; although M. H. Rigault (Hist. de la 
Querelle des Anciens et des Modernes, c. vii.) 
says: — 

“ Son potme chrétien de Marie-Mugdalene est encore- 
plus ignoré aujourd'hui qu'il n’a été célebre au xvii. 
sitcle, et sans Boileau qui connaitrait Clovis? Sa comédie 
des Visionnatres, agréable et spirituelle (Molitre n’etait 
pas venu) a été trop vantée par Pelisson, qui la declarait 
inimitable.” 

When Molitre came, he thought sufficiently well 
of the Visionnaires to transfer, with slight altera- 
tion, four lines from it to Les Femmes Sarantes ; 
see Geruzez, H. de la Littérature Frangaise, tom. i. 
p. 143. Les Visionnaires, when produced at the 
Hotel de Bourgogne, in 1637, had a prodigious 
success; when revived in 1715, it was not borne 
till the end. It is well worth reading; and the 
description which Phalante gives of his visionary 
country house, shows that Desmarests could have 
designed a mansion, a palace and gardens, worthy 
the age of Louis XIV. 

I believe editions vary. 
quote is La Haye, 1714. 

I cannot find any old French play named Por- 
senna. The Dictionnaire des Théatres, Paris, 1763, 
a very accurate work, does not mention such. 
Perhaps the second example may also be from a 
comedy. H. B. C. 

U. Club. 

Porases i, 348.) —“ The sad shepherd 
of Segrais."—I remember two lines ascribed to 
Segrais, but not where they are to be found : — 

“Ce beau berger, portant partout son triste ennui, 

Ne se plaisait qu’aux lieux aussi tristes que lui.” 
“ To dance Burnaby” : 
.. » “Cavum conversa cuspide montem, 
Impulit in latus; et venti velut agmine facto, 
Qua data porta, ruunt, et terras turbine perflant.” 
“En. i. 81, 
Rendered by Cotton, in Virgil Travestie : 
“* Bounce,’ cries the porthole; out they fly, 
And make the world dance Barnaby.” 
Firzuorxins. 


That from which I 


Garrick Club. 

Titney i. 329.) —In answer to 
Siema-Tav’s inquiry respecting the knightly fa- 
mily of Tilney, it may be observed, that the race 
of sixteen knights began and ended in a Sir Fre- 
derick. Of the first of the line, the companion in 
arms of Ceur-de-Lion, the quaint Fuller thus 
speaks : — 
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“ Sir Frederick Tilney had his chief residence at Bos- 
tone in this county. He was aman of mighty stature 
and strength above the proportion of ordinary persons. 
He attended King Richard I., anno Domini, 1190, to the 


siege of Acon, in the Holy Land, where his achievements | 


were such that he struck terror into the infidels. Re- 
turning home in safety, he lived and died at Terrington, 
nigh Tilney, in Norfolk, where the measure of his incre- 


dible stature was for many years preserved. Sixteen | 


knights flourished from him successively in the male 
line, till at last their heir-general being married to the 
Duke of Norfolk put a period to the lustre of that ancient 
family.”— Worthies, Lincolnshire. 


This heiress was Elizabeth, widow of Lord Ber- 


ners, and daughter and sole heir of Sir Frederick 
Tilney the last of his heroic line, whose father, 
Sir Philip Tilney, was present at the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. Elizabeth Tilney became the first 
wife of Thomas Howard, the gallant Earl of 


Surrey, who commanded the English forces at the | 
famous Field of Flodden, and, for his eminent | 
services there, restored to the Dukedom of Nor- | 


folk, which had been forfeited by the attainder of 
his father, Shakspeare’s “ Jockey of Norfolk,” for 
his adherence to the cause of Richard III. From 
this marriage spring all the peerage houses of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Carlisle, and Howards of Corby 


Castle. It is probable that an account of some of | 


the Tilneys may be found in Blomefield, or other 
county historians, which, I have not at hand to 
refer to. G. R. F. 


Onrrvary or Orricers (3" S. i. 372, 420.) — 
Curssnoroven is right; George Morrison was a 
general. His being, at the time of his death, the 
oldest staff-officer in the service, is made clear, 
— question, by the annual Army Lists. General 

orrison had shared in much hard duty and ac- 
tion before receiving the commission of quarter- 
master-general. At Court he was a constant at- 
tendant, and sometimes travelled abroad with the 
Prince of Wales, Duke of York, and the King. 
He was with the Duke of York on his last foreign 
tour, and brought home the remains of H. R. H. 
from Monaco, where he died, 1767. At that time 
the general had a family of six children; one of 
them, Henrietta Jane, his eldest daughter, was 
married to George Arnold, Esq., gentleman of the 
Privy Chamber, of Ashby Legers, Northampton- 
shire, and Mirables, Isle of Wight. She died 17th 
Sept., 1849, at Mirables, aged 92. Her father, 
the general, must have died even at a more vener- 
able age. He entered the train of artillery Oct. 1, 
1722, as a gunner, and dying in November, 1799, 
was on full pay for more than seventy-seven years. 


Could the date of his birth be ascertained, he would | 


probably be entitled to a place among centena- 
rians, 

Of the descendants of Lieut.-General John 
Archer I know nothing, but shall be glad of any 
information concerning these two generals, and of 
the other officers named in my query (3" S. 
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i. 372) which it may be in the power of your cor. 

respondents to offer: dates and places of decease 

particularly. 1. S. R. 
Brompton Barracks. 


Insecure Envevores (3" S. i. 415.) — Mopsus 
being able to penetrate the secret of letters may 
possibly refer to an augur of that name in the 
Argonauticon of Valerius Flaccus, lib. 1. v. 207, 
| who sees all passing in the depths of the sea: — 
| “Ecce sacer, totusque dei, per litora, Mopsus 
Immanis visu— 

Heu, quenam aspicio! nostris modo conscius ausis 
Equoreos vocat ecce Deos Neptunus, et ingens 


Concilium.” 
Bett, Phil. Dr, 


Postace Stamps (3" §S. i. 149, 278, &c.)—The 
plate engraved with Mulready’s design for the 
covers of envelopes, described by Mr. Puutuirs, 
is now in the Museum at South Kensington (near 
| the door of a passage leading to the officers 
| rooms) ; and I would suggest that a few hundred 
impressions should be taken from it and sold to 
the stamp collectors, for the benefit of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exechequer. Devta. 


| Eronenses: Cartes Ancuisu, Ronent 
Anstey, Sir Joun Bayiey, Joun Simons (3" 
i. 372, 394.) — We have received from a kind 
friend information which we believe enables us to 
identify four of the writers about whom we in- 
quired. 

Charles Anguish, son of Thomas Anguish, Esq, 
Accountant-General of the Court of Chancery; 
born in St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 15th March, 
1769; nominated for King's College 31st July, 
1786; an officer in the army; died at the Cape of 
Good Hope 25th May, 1797. 

Robert Anstey, son of Christopher Anstey, Esq.; 
born at Trumpington 30th March, 1760; nomi- 
nated to King’s College 28th July, 1777, and 27th 
July, 1778; admitted a pensioner of St. Jobn's 
College, Cambridge, 7th July, 1779; took no de- 
gree; described as of Canons Leigh House, De- 
vonshire, in 1796; died at Bath 12th April, 1818. 
It will be seen that Lornp Lytrexton’s conjecture 
respecting him is perfectly correct. 

John Bayley, son of John Bayley, of Elton, 
Huntingdonshire, and..... Kennet ; botn at 
Elton 4th August, 1763; nominated for King's 
College 29th July, 1782; Serjeant at Law, 1799; 
Justice of King’s Bench and a Knight, 1808; 
Baron of the Exchequer, 1830-18364 ; created a 
Baronet 1834; died 10th Oct., 1841. Nothing is 
said as to his education in the memoir of this em- 
nent judge in Gent. Mag., N.S. xvi. 652. In 
Georgian Era, ii. 548, it is stated that he was of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he gradu- 
ated with distinction, and obtained a fellowship. 
This is incorrect. His name cannot be found in 
the College Register of Admissions, nor was he 8 
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member of any other college in Cambridge ; or, at 
any rate, he was never matriculated. 

John Simons, born at Eton 17th Sept., 1755 ; 
nominated for King’s College 25th July, 1774; 
admitted a pensioner of Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge, 4th July, 1775; rector of Paul’s Cray, 
Kent, 1782; LL.B. 1783; died 8th August, 1836.* 
Author of 

“ A Letter to a highly-respected Friend, on the Subject 
of certain Errors of the Antinomian Kind, which have 
lately sprung up in the West of England, and are now 
making an alarming Progress throughout the Kingdom.” 
Lond. 8vo, 1818, 

C. H. & Tuompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


Ussuriep Ampassapors §, xii.(53, 424.)— 
The editorial note to the Gent. Mag. for 1784, pt. 1. 
p. 405, runs to this effect, —“ Much has been said 
about the Spanish ambassadors in one of the 
chapels of Westminster Abbey, who are said to 
have been kept above ground for debt, but this 
story also we have no doubt may be classed among 
the vulgar errors.” It is certain, however, that 
one ambassador was kept unburied from 1691 to 
1708, the date of the New View, in which Hutton 
mentions that “in a feretory in the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s little chapel, by his tomb, lieth visibly a 
coffin, covered with red leather, and unburied, 
wherein are the corps of Don Pedro de Ronquillo 
Conde de Grenado, Del Con. Sexo de Estado, &c., 
ambassador extraordinary from Spain to King 
James IT. and to King William and Queen Mary, 
ob. 1691,” (ii. 514). It is not improbable that 
there was some difficulty raised about the burial 
service by the friends of the departed ambassador. 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, M.A., F.S.A. 


BurNInG AS A LEGAL PuntsHMeNT IN IRELAND 
(3" S. i. 426.) — In Gilbert's History of the City 
of Dublin, vol. i. p. 94, are the following particu- 
lars : — 

“A woman known as ‘ Darkey Kelly,’ who kept an in- 
famous establishment in this [Copper] Alley, was tried 
for a capital offence about 1764, sentenced to death, and 

ublicly burned in Stephen’s Green. Her sister, Maria 
lewellin, was condemned to be hanged in 1788, for her 
nw in the affair of the Neals with Lord Carhamp- 

n.” 


Retative Vauve or Moxey (3" S. i. 395.)— 
I did not reply to Mr. Merryweatuer and to 
H. C. C., because I regarded their statements as 
irrelevant, as they and I were speaking of differ- 
ent parts of England. I tiought everyone was 
aware that in those times, owing to want of 
roads, &c., the different parts of England were 
like different countries ; and an article, especially 


(* For an Account of the Services at the Funeral of 
the Rev. John Simons, and the Sermon preached on the 
occasion by the Rev. Thomas Bagnall Baker, M.A., see 
The Pulpit, xxviii. 381. — Ep.] 
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of food, might be twice, thrice, or more times the 
price in one place that it was in another. Even 
within the present century, there were places in 
England noted for cheap inten. What I said of 
prices applied only to London and its vicinity, 
with a radius of, say from thirty to fifty miles; 
and I still think I was not far from the truth. 

Mr. Hopexin is then in error when he says 
that the question of “ the price of ordinary horses 
seems settled by the replies of your correspon- 
dents”; for they and I were speaking of quite 
different things. They spoke in general of ordinar 
farm-horses in remoter parts of the country, which 
were at that time a poor feeble breed, Z of good 
roadsters ; not those to which Harrison alludes, 
but ordinary serviceable horses, of which the 
prices ranged from to 1002. 

Not having access to Sir G. Evelyn's paper, I 
cannot speak positively about it; but the results 
seem to me very strange, and I suspect that he 
jumbled together all parts of England. I really 
wonder that Mr. Hopexrin did not see at once 
the absurdity of setting down Shakspeare’s sup- 
posed expenditure at 3,800/. a-year of our pre- 
sent money. A man, with only a wife and daugh- 
ter, without horses and carriages, or a retinue of 
servants, or any of the other present means of 
wasting money, and living in a remote country 
town at the rate of nearly 4,000/. a-year! Surely 
the vicar of Stratford and his informants must 
have been fools; they to tell and he to believe 
such an impossibility. In fine, till better in- 
formed, I must remain in the belief that in London 
and its vicinity, money in Shakspeare’s time was 
not of double its present value. 

Tuos. 


Dear anp Duos Literature (3" i. 427.)— 
Knight's English Cyclopedia, Art. “Deaf and 
Dumb,” by Mr, Charles Baker, of the Yorkshire 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, contains the 
information asked for by A. M. Z. J. 8. 


Sir Isaac Newton (2"¢S. xii. 399.) —If your 
correspondent C. S. Greaves will refer to Burke's 
Peerage, title “ Rossmore,” he will find that a 
title is not always limited to a person of the blood 
of the original grantee. General Robert Cuning- 
hame was created in 1796 Baron Rossmore, with 
remainder in default of issue male to the issue 
male of the sisters of his wife, under which limi- 
tation the title is now enjoyed by a member of 
the Westenra family, a total stranger in blood to 
the family of the first nobleman. Y. S. M. 


Superstition. — I fear the remarks on super- 
stition in 3° S. i. 243, 390, exemplify the tendency 
to make etymology a camel for every burden, whe- 
ther heavy or light. As I take it, superstition 1s 
rightly so named from its characteristic, viz., the 
realisation to an undue degree, in the superstitious 
man’s mind, of the constant pressure of unseen 
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agents, and, as fear of the unseen generally 
predominated, of unseen agents for evil, always 
superstantes, or impending or hovering over and 
influencing him in particular. Hence, in its very 
nature, it implied fear and trist. 


So accurate and concise a writer as Tacitus did | 


not use his words without due care and choice, 
and when he applied the term “ superstitio” fo a 
wholly new religion, | apprehend that he did so of 
full purpose, as one who judged according to the 


lax notions of the educated of his time, of those | 


doctrines of the ever-presence of the Deity, and of 
Christ, and of the princes of the powers of the air, 
and of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, which 
were sure to be preached in so depraved a city. 

Hence, SeoSamovia, taken in malam partem, 
would be a good Greek equivalent for superstitio. 
St. Paul, however, as others in your columns have 
remarked, doubtless used it in a general sense. 
“ To you, Athenians, who, above others, are fearers 
of supernal influences, I, who from similar fear 
and reverence go about preaching, address my- 
self.” Without committing himself he took a 
common ground of departure, and the whole open- 
ing, including the allusion to the unknown God, 
in which he ad:lresses himself to the two charac- 
teristivs of the Athenians, their superstition and 
their love of news, is probably as masterly an ex- 
ordium as can be found, and succeeded in pro- 
curing a prolonged attention to the little Jew 
speaking from Mars’ Hill. 

It is known that to be unmarried or childless 
was, and among Easterns still is, a great reproach. 
The reasons were partly natural feelings, but 
chiefly, I suspect, social and political, and to these 
— but probably not till a later period — religion 
lent her aid. Cicero, therefore, had a better 
foundation than usual on which to support his 
conjectural etymology of superstition. But I 
wholly deny that this etymology is historical, or 
gives the real origin of the word, or is anything 
but a conjecture, and the proof is, that superstitio 
is never used in this sense by any Latin author. 
I likened etymology just now to a camel, but 
ancient etymology would be more fitly repre- 
sented by the scholastic “chimera bombinans in 
vacuo.” Like Errionnacn, I cotton to facts, but 
many so called are but empty suits, or if they have 
any entity, it is that of a lady d-la-mode, some- 
thing very different from what appears. 


Beng. Easy. 


Tires or Servants AND Women (3™ i. 231.) 
I do not observe that any one has answered the 
query of the Rev. Cuarres Yonoe Craw ey, 
which appeared in one of your numbers several 
weeks since, respecting certain money payments 
made at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
by certain domestic servants who received the 
holy communion at Trinity, to the minister of the 


church of the “ Holie Trinitie” in Gloucester, as 
a sort of tithe. 

On referring to authorities on the subject of 
tithes, it will be found that payments of this sort 
are predial, personal, and mixed. Personal tithes 
being those which are paid from the industry of 
| the parishioners. These, says Jacob, Law Dict, 
| under “ Tithes,” are “the tenth part of a man’s 
clear gains in trade, &c., only paid when due by 
| custom, though but seldom in England, and are 
payable where the party dwells, hears service,” &e, 

The minister of “ Holie Trinitie,” Gloucester, a 
church which was pulled down at the Restoration, 
having been but scantily, if at all, endowed other. 
wise, was evidently supported by payment of per- 
sonal tithes. Mr. Crawiey seems surprised at 
the small amount of wages paid to domestic ser- 
vants at that period, estimating them by the 
amount of tithe paid. The profits and emolu- 
ments of that day may be calculated by another 
entry in the same MS. from which your corre- 
spondent quotes. 

* Rec4 of William Sandie, lodging at William Joaneses, 
a journeyman shoemaker, for his handes (which I take to 
mean his handywork, industry) this year, 1625, ij.” 

A tithe pig in the same MS. is valued, in 1629, 
at xij’. 

This answer will also apply to the query of your 
correspondent, Meretes §. i. 311). 

The “ Decima de Mulier” was doubtless a per- 
sonal tithe receivable when there was any tithe 
able industry, which it appears there was not in 
the case referred to by Mevetes, as the women 
appear to have been “ franc” (free). 

t may not be uninteresting to your readers to 
add to the “ moneys for offerings, personall tythes, 
and houses, due to Rich* Marwood, Vicar of the 
Holie Trinitie in Gloucester,”"— 

“ Rect of Edward Smithe, Phisition, lodging at John 
Freames, for practice and his offerings this year, 1624.” 

It is much to be regretted that the amount is 
omitted, as it would afford an interesting evidence 
of the value of a medical man’s practice in those 
days. Lysoss. 

Hempstead Court, near Gloucester. 


Devis tue Parrer (3" S. i. 209, 416.) —As 
your correspondent T. W. D. asks for an account 
of some of the works executed by Mr. Devis, 
I would remark, in the first place, that if Edwards, 
in his Anecdotes of Painters born in England, 
(1808), be correct, the name of the portrait 
yainter was Arthur Devis, not Anthony or Antony 
Devis *, p. 122. 

Antony is said to have been the brother of 


* Arthur died July 24, 1787, aged about 79 years. It 
may be worth while to re-examine the grave stone i! 
| the burial-ground of St. George-the-Martyr, which is 
referred to by your correspondent, and give the inscrip- 
tion. 
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Arthur, and for some years in “ considerable re- 
putation as a landscape-painter and drawing- 
master.” Edwards continues, “He had been 
residing at Lamb's Conduit Street, but had long 
retired to Alberry, near Guildford, where he was 
still living.” We may conclude from this state- 
ment that Antony was not a painter of portraits 
in oil. 

As a Lancashire man, Arthur Devis met with 
employment from my own and other families in 
that county. With the portraits of the family of 


Mr. Peploe Birch (a gentleman referred to by | 


T. W. D.) I was familiar, and I possess three 
others of members of my own family, viz. a gen- 
tleman and two ladies; they measure alike 194 
inches by 13} inches, and are beautifully painted. 
That of one of the ladies met with very warm 
approval from my late friend Sir M. A. Shee. 

I always understood that the painter of these 
portraits was the father of the late Mr. Devis, the 
artist, who resided sometimes in the East Indies, 
and of Miss Devis, whose seminary for young 
ladies was in high repute half a century ago. 

Edwards mentions that Arthur was a pupil of 
Peter Tileman's ; that he “ painted in a variety of 
ways, mostly in small whole lengths, and conver- 
sation pieces;” that “he lived long in Great 
Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where he sup- 
ported the character of a respectable artist.” 
(P. 123.) 

It might have been well if some modern artists, 
instead of covering many feet of canvass, had 
confined themselves to the modest dimensions of 
Devis's pictures. ‘These can claim admission into 
houses of very limited extent, from which pic- 
tures of the size of life are frequentiy excluded. 

H. Marxvanp. 


Famiuies or Fiery anp (3" S. i. 
427.)— There appear to have been two families 


in England of the names of Atte Feld and De la | 


Feld or Felde. In the Rotuli Hundredorum, the 
names of both appear in the same page, 781, temp. 
Edward I.: “Linot atte Feld — Ric* ate Feld. 
Williis de la Feld —Rog™* de la Felde.” 

Whether one or both of these dropped the 
article and assumed simply the name of Feld or 
Field it may be difficult to say, but in the Zngui- 
sitiones post mortem we find, “ Richd Felde Parson 
of St. Michael's Cornhill, 1392; Joh’es Felde, 
17 Edw. IV. 1478.” The families of Hereford- 
shire and Gloucestershire, adjoining counties, were 
probably identical. 

Wm. de la Felde was summoned, according to 
the Parliamentary writs, from Hereford, for mili- 
tary service against the Scots, 1301. Robert de 
la Felde was certified one of the Lords of Hard- 
wicke in Gloucestershire, 1316, which estate 
continued in the family of Field for many gene- 
rations, and is still called Field Court, now the 
property of John Curtis Hayward, Esq. 
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The estate called ‘Field Place at Paganhill, 
otherwise Pakenhill, in the parish of Stroud (not 
Parkenhall), according to Sir Robert Atkyns, had 
been for many generations in the family of Field. 
Thomas Field ob. 1510, and was buried at Stroud 
Church, where his monumental efligy existed in 
Atkyns’s time. It has since disappeared. 

Fosbrooke, Hist Gloucestershire, says : — 

“ The Fields were a family of repute long seated here. 
Feld of Pagenhull or of Strode had issue Thomas of 
Paganhill, &c.” 

This estate became the property of Phelps of 
Dursley, descended from the nephew of the last 
Thomas Field, Esq. 

My late friend John de la Field Phelps re- 
ceived his name from his connection with the 
former possessors of the property. The arms of 
the Fields of Paganhill parish of Stroud were, Or, 
a fesse sable between an eagle displayed sable, 
and a stag’s head sable. Robert de la Felde died 
seised at the Field in the parish of Hardwicke, 
near Queddesley, of a capital messuage, 132 
acres, &c., leaving Robert son and heir. (Ese. 
9 Ed. II. No. 16.) The families of Hardwicke 
and Stroud were probably identical; while the 
Atte Feldes seem to have been of Surrey, Nor- 
folk, Sussex, and Wilts, Samvet Lysons. 

Hempsted Court, near Gloucester. 


Joun Hurcuinson (3™ §. i. 188.)— As the 
more learned correspondents of “ N. & Q.” have 
not yet furnished an answer to the inquiries of 
Nosninctun touching the descendants of the 
philosopher of Spennithorne and the arms they 
are entitled to bear, I may perhaps remind your 
readers of a want that is yet unsatisfied, by sug- 
gesting that the heraldic pomps and vanities which 
fall to the share of this branch of the widely- 
extended family of Hutchinson may be those 
described by Berry, Encyclopedia Heraldica, 
under the head “ Hutcuinson (Yorkshire or 
Essex), per pale gu. and az. a lion rampant az. 
betw. eight cross crosslets or.” 

In 1660-1 Christ’s College, Cambridge, num- 
bered among its students one Simon Hutchin- 
son who came somewhere from the neighbourhood 
of the northern Richmond, but I am not aware 
that he was connected by any degree of cousin- 
ship with the (at one time) illustrious John, who 
did not come into being until fifteen years later. 

Sr. 


Canapran Sereneurs i. 358, 415.) —I 
have no doubt that Spat is quite correct in sup- 
posing that the Canadian Seigneurs were never 
entitled to coronets. Even in England, coronets 
were not worn by barons till they were assigned 
to them by Charles II. after his a, 

LIO. 


Currine orr A S. i. 331.) 
That a legacy of twelve pence was frequently left 
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as a mark of kindly remembrance is shown by the 
following extract from the will of W. Bagshaw, 
“ the Apostle of the Peak,” dated 15th Oct., 1701. 
(See The Reliquary, April, 1862.) After giving 
to “every sister-in-law I have, a practical book 
worth 4s. or 5s. apiece,” he continues, “ Item, I 
give to every one to whom I am uncle 12d. a- 
piece.” T. Norra, 
Southfields, Leicester. 


Roxesy S. i. 409.) — Allow me to 
inform A Lorp or THe Manor, that there is no 
connexion in blood between the present Lord | 
Rokeby, and the ancient and knightly family of 
that name, seated from the Conquest on the 
northern border of Yorkshire, in a domain famous 
for its picturesque scenery, and so charmingly | 
described by Sir Walter Scott in his m of 
Rokeby. ‘This domain was held by the old family, 
many of whom were highly distinguished as war- 
riors, churchmen, and lawyers, until Sir Thomas | 
Rokeby, Knight, in 1610, sold the estate to Wil- | 
liam Robinson, merchant, of London and also of 
Brignall, near Rokeby. He died in 1643, leaving 
a son Thomas, whose eldest son, William Robin- 
son of Rokeby, was grandfather of the Right Rev. 
Richard Robinson, Archbishop of Armagh 1765 ; 
created, 26th Feb. 1777, Baron Rokeby of Ar- | 
magh, with remainder, on failure of issue male of | 
his body, to his kinsman Matthew Robinson, and 
the heirs male of his body. At the Archbishop's | 
death, 1794, without issue, the barony devolved | 
on the son of the above-named Matthew, of the 
same name; but he dying unmarried, was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Morris Robinson; who, | 
leaving no issue, was succeeded in 1829 by his | 
brother, Matthew Robinson, as fourth Lord | 
Rokeby, who had taken in 1776 the name and | 
arms of Montagu; it may be presumed from the 
marriage of his aunt, Elizabeth Robinson, with 
Edward Montagu (grandson of the first Earl of | 


Sandwich), and whose heir he probably became, | 


as they died without surviving issue. The title 

of Rokeby is, therefore, the only connection be- | 
tween its holder and the old feudal lords of that 
place. This estate was sold by one of the Robin- 
son family, in the last century, to Mr. Morritt ; to 
whose son, “in token of sincere friendship,” the 
great Northern Minstrel dedicated Rokeby. 

G. 


Toaps tn Rocks (3™ S. i. 389.)—There is much 
reason to doubt that toads have ever been found | 
alive in the heart of blocks of stone, hermetically 
closed. They may have sometimes crept in 
through chinks on | crannies, and have continued | 
alive for a comparatively long period; but the | 
many stories told of their discovery in the solid 
and undisturbed strata of our earth will not bear 
examination. To a geologist, the thing is simply 


impossible: the toad belonging to one age, and 


| the rock to another, separated from it by millions 


of years. ‘The toads, for example, of our second- 
ary periods—the Jabyrinthodons of the Crystal 
Palace restorations—were vastly unlike those of our 
own degenerate days; and experiments have shown 
that, so far from being able to sustain life for 
ages, this reptile dies, slowly indeed, but surely, 
in a few months, if immured in the manner re. 
ferred to by your correspondent ; who may find 
the subject very fairly discussed in White's Na. 
tural History of Selborne, edited by Capt. Thomas 


| Brown, Edinburgh, 1833, note to Letter xxn, 


p. 55. Doveras ALxport. 


Cuurcn vusep sy CuurcHMEN AND Romay 
Catnorics (3™ i. 427.) — The church alluded 
to is that of Titchborne, near Arlesford, Hants, 
Whether or not the arrangement still exists I am 
unaware, but I know it was a source of strife and 
much unchristian feeling a few years — 


Prurauity oF Benerices §. i.428.)—A 
Clergy List was published in 1822, perhaps before. 
It contained an Alphabetical List of the Clergy, 
and also a list of their Livings. I had occasion 
some time since to consult it for a “ Wright," I 
believe the Christian name began with “J.” I 
found the party inquired after had about six livings, 
ranging from Bucks to Brecon. On referring to 
the List of Livings, it was quite clear the names 
of all the “ Wrights” whose Christian name com- 
menced with the same letter, were in the Alpla- 
betical List treated as one incumbent. Before 
the Penny Post I do not see how inquiries could 
be made. J. HL. 


In 1822, Messrs. Rivingtons published the 
second edition, corrected, of The Clerical Guide, 
or Ecclesiastical Directory. The Rev. William 
Williams's preferments stand as follows : — 


“ Medbourne cum Holt. R. Mouseley, C. 
Nether Avon V. Flyford Flavel, I. 
Bishton, C. Eglwysnewdd, C. 
Cadoxton near Neath, V. Caerwys, R. 
Kegidock, R. Kelligarn, R. 
Llangoven, C. Llantillio Cressney V. cum Penrhos; 
Mager, V. cum Redwick, C. 
Nandee, C. Pendoylonn, V. 
Pen y Clawd, C. Rouslench, R. 
Trallong, C. Trawsfyndd, R. 
Lianadhaiarn, R. Llannor, V, cum Denio, C.” 
I believe he died in 1825, 


Louisa Norma. 


Famity (3 S. i. 427.)—George, the 
General and Admiral, was born at Potheridge, 
Devon, the county histories of which, with the 
genealogical works of Mr. Burke and Mr. Wal- 
ford, will supply Brancue with the information 
sought for. 


James GILBERT. 
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illions Tory (3 S. i. 437.)—Dr. Lingard says, “ Thi | 
5 a . ys is | thought that the license of a poet entitled h 
celebrated party name (1653) is derived from it as one ; especially we send ah 408 
rystal ‘toruighim,’ to pursue for the sake of plunder.” | that at the end of the “ Question extraordinaire.” 
fe See O'Conner, Bib. Stowensis, ii. 460. | “ Damiens a été detaché.” Now it would not be 
James Gitpert. | easyto keep a person in asitting posture under such 
ak Ace or Newsrarers (3 S. i. 287, 351, 435). terrible circumstances on a bench (banc) unless 
= ~ With regard to the date of the Nottingham he was bound flat upon it. It would very likely 
y find Journal, the following particulars, kindly given | be covered with iron. Further, the account of 
3 Na me by Mr. Job Bradshaw, will perhaps be in- the completion of the sentence in the Place de 
tons teresting. He says that the Journal was first | Greve, obviously implies, though it does not ex- : 
an published by the title of The Nottingham and | Press, that Damiens must have been laid down 4 
rene, ‘Leicester Journal in 1757. He believes that the | flat upon something. ‘i 
Post commenced in 1710, and this, together with | “Au méme instant le dit condamné a été tenaillé 
OMAN the Courant, became merged in the Journal in | aux mammelles, bras, cuisses, et gras de jambes, and sur 
lluded 1769. This, therefore, shows that the Journal, - dits endroits a été jetté du plomb fondu, de Mhuile 
Hants, properly so called, did not commence till 1757. 
Lam G. W. M. 
fe and . : These tortures could only have been applied to 
The Nottingham Weekly Courant, of which the | 4 person laid down. The bed might canal 
LH present Nottingham Journal is the representative, | pave been of “ steel.” = 
appeared first on Monday, November 27, 1710. | jg impossible to read the history of the suf- 
Saal The second number gives the Queen’s Speech, | gurings of h hal ith fi 
f copied from Dyer’s Letter of Nov. 28. of ~4 “~ 
lergy, The Castle, Tonbridye, Kent with commiscration of the painful death of John 
casion : - i of Leyden does not mention, what ought never 4 
rht,” I Iwas aware of the correct date of the Oxford | to be forgotten, that this impostor had exceeded e 
| Gazette, and detected the error of my pen when | jn sacrilege, blasphemy, and violence any of his ; 
ving’, I saw it in type. : ; contemporaries. Among other pleasantries, he had ay! 
ing to al ea) Woedtel te yheg Morning Chronicle | beheaded in the market-place one of a crew of 
names 9). all, its then printer, is my au- | women, whom he called his wives, because she had 
com: complained of famine. 
\Ipha- o I do e date o or Felix Farley's Stuart’s Lodge, Malvern Wells. 
Before Bristol Journal, not 1735. Ancient Seats (3" S. i, 368.) —It is probabl 
could I must doubt the “ advertisement” about the | 4} r : amend P ti 
Bercy sapped by ine | Now 10 and election 
to a brass matrix in my possession. It was pur- 
wide ful I chased by my father, about fifteen years ago, from 
‘ll ’ ercial purposes, is a very useful work, but 1 am | 4 man who had found it among some rubbish 
— not disposed to think that he lays claim to its | which once formed part of the outbuildings at- 
being a final authority on questions of — tached to the Manor House at Messingham, in dj 
AMES GILBERT. / this county. The design is two heads looking at t 
“Luxe's Iron Crown anp Damtens’ Bep or | each other separated by a branch of six leaves. ¥ 
Stes:” (3" S. i. 364, 419.) —If Goldsmith was | Legend, “ Love me and dye.” 
inaccurate in saying “ bed .of steel,” at least he Epwarp Peacock. oS 
nrhos; may have had some excuse for his inaccuracy. I | Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 
me P et — Osservations on THE Lorp’s Prayer (3™ S. 
Pari 1757 fll. ‘of 610 i. 409.)—The author of Observations on the Lord's 
. oo . ese GH a quarto volume © Prayer, Dublin, 1816, in the Form of a Letter from : 
"On page 399 begins the examination of Damiens | So, the 
b | of Woodstock Mistioge, co. Kilkenny. His sons 
MAN. by the “ Question ordinaire et extraordinaire.” He | are Right Hon. Wm. Tighe, of Woodstock, and 
Daniel Tighe, Esq., of Rosanna, co. Wicklow. The 
o, the sellette.” Wh ” he “sellette” ? Richelet. i "hi | late Mr. Tighe was author of The Plants, a poem 
ve, in Dictionnai ad > ette ichelet, in his | in four cantos, “ The Rose, the Oak, the Vine, and 
h the fe we ( 2 ), says: — | the Palm.” His brother, Mr. H. ‘Tighe, was mar- 
Wal- criminels. C'est ™ ried to Miss Blackford, better known as Mrs. 
ation ses juges peur avant | Henry Tighe, authoress of Psyche. H. H. 
que de la juger tout-a-fait.” Axcupisnor’s Mitre wits A Ducat Coronet 


- This is not a ded. But Goldsmith might have | (2”S. viii. 248; ix. 67.)—Pegge, in his Assemblage 


a 
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S. I. 14, 62, 


of Coins fabricated by Authority of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury, p. 7, acknowledges the addition of 
a ducal coronet to the Primate’s mitre to be a 
“ practice lately introduced.” 

Mackenzie C. Wancort, M.A., F.S.A. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Anglo-Saxon Home. A History of the Domestic 
Institutions and Customs of England, from the Fifth to the 
Eleventh Century. By John Thrapp. (Longman & Co.) 

Taking as the basis of his work The Laws and Insti- 
tutes of England, published by the Record Commission, 
and Kemble’s invaluable Codex Diplomaticus Anglo- 
Saronum, and working out the ideas which they suggest 
by the fragments of Anglo-Saxon poetry which have sur- 
vived to the present time, and the narratives of the old 
Chroniclers; and with the aid of occasional illustrations 
from the laws, &c., of the Angles, Saxons, Jutes, and Fri- 
sians — Mr. Thrupp traces in this very instructive and 
amusing volume thelife of the Anglo-Saxon from the cradle 
to the grave. In doing so, he considers the Anglo-Saxon 


| 


| 


in every rank and station; and shows, clearly, that the | 


social state of England, from the middle of the fifth to 


nearly the end of the eleventh century, was one of marked | 


though irregular progress: and we think few of his 
readers will deny the justice of his statement, “that the 
social history of Anglo-Saxon England exhibits a state 
of moral and domestic improvement; and that this ad- 
vance may be mainly traced to the influence of the Chris- 
tian religion, and of Roman laws and literature, and to 
the adventurous self-reliant spirit of the Anglo-Saxon 
race.” 


Registrum Ecclesia Parochialis. The History of Parish 
Registers in England, also of the Registers of Scotland, Ire- 
land, the East and West Indies, the Dissenters’, and the 
Episcopal Chapels in and about London, With Observations 
on Bishops’ Transcripts, &c. Second Edition, By John 
Southernden Burn, Esq (J. Russell Smith.) 

This History of what are to the great mass of the 
people by far the most valuable of our Records, has long 
been out of print. During the thirty vears which have 
elapsed since the first edition was published, Mr. Burn 
has collected much new and important information con- 
nected with the subject, such as the “ Livre des Anglois,” 
List of Chapels ante 1754; New Law of Fees for Searches ; 
The Aquavity Man; Saltpetre Man, &c. But not the 
least important result of the publication will, we trust, 
be its drawing attention to the fact shown by a Parlia- 
mentary Return, that the transmission of transcripts to 
the Bishops is still neglected, and that many of the Dio- 
cesan Registries are not secure from fire. The state of 
the Parish Registers generally is one calling loudly for 
legislative interference; and besides giving to antiqua- 
ries and historical students much useful information, Mr. 
Burn will have done the state good service if, by this 


publication, he recalls attention to this important subject. | 


South Kensington Museum. Italian Sculpture of the 
Middle Ages and Period of the Revival of Art. A De- 
scriptive Cutalogue of the Works forming the above Section 
of the Museum, with additional Iilustrative Notices, By 
J.C, Robinson, F.S.A. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Mr. Robinson, the accomplished Superintendent of the 
Art Collections of the South Kensington Museum, has, 
by the publication of this handsome and instructive 
volume, done much both to make these beautiful collec- 
tions better known and more instructive; and also to 


foster among us an increased taste for, and a juster ap. 
preciation of, the beauties of Medieval Art. The 
chase of the Gherardini collection of original models by 
great Italian artists in 1854, may be considered the foun. 
dation of the sculpture series described in the work 
before us. Additional specimens were gradually obtained 
and grouped around this original nucleus, until it ob. 
tained its present state of comparative completeness 
the purchase of a large selection from the Gigli and Cam. 
pana collections in 1859-60. These various objects arg 
here carefully and critically described ; the description of 
the more striking among them being illustrated by en. 
gravings. Mr. Robinson pleads, and we believe justly, 
the meagreness of our present stock of knowledge with 
respect to the history of this branch of art as an excusg 
for any shortcomings which may be found in his Cata- 
logue. And when he adds his hope of amending it heres 
after, he adds a hope which will be shared by all whe 
know how much the Art Collections at South Kensingtog 
owe to his zeal and his intelligence. 


The Invasion of Britain by Julius Casar ; with 
to the Remarks of the Astronomer Royal, and of the late 
Jamden Professor of Ancient History at Oxford. By 
Thomas Lewin, M.A. Second Edition, (Longman,) 

If the appearance in so short a time of a second edi 
tion of the able Essay in which Mr. Lewin advocate 
tomney Marsh as the site on which Cesar landed, be 
not a proof of the interest felt in this historical question, 
such proof will surely be found in the fact that the Society 
of Antiquaries, at the suggestion of Earl Stanhope, their 
President, having applied to the Admiralty for their as. 
sistance in ascertaining the set of the tide, at the precise 
time of Cawsar’s arrival, on which the whole controversy 
indeed may be said to turn, the Admiralty have wi 
great liberality given directions for the necessary ite 
quiries, and we may therefore presume that this curioug 
point in our national history will shortly be satisfactorily 
decided, 

Books RECEIVED.— 
: Kangaroo Land, By the Rev. A. Polehampton. (Bente 
ey.) 

“A warning narrative of one who seems to have failed 
in his endeavours to obtain a living in Kangaroo Land, 


| albeit he was everything by turns, and nothing long. 


Savour of 


Cutalogue of the Antiquities of Gold in the Museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy. By W.R Wilde, V.P.R.LA, 
Illustrated with ninety Wood Engravings. (Hodges & 
Smith 

This we believe, by far the most complete Collee- 
tion of Irish Gold Ornaments in existence. It is described 
by Mr. Wilde with the same accuracy and care which 
distinguish the two former parts of his valuable Cate 
logue of Antiquities in the Museam of the Royal Iris 
Academy, 


Patices ta Corresponvents. 


Erostax. Eikon Basilike, which first appeared in 1648, is not a scares 
hook: neither is James Howel’s Familiar Letters. A new edition of tt 
latter is, we believe, in preparation. 

Rerraenxces. We hare once more to request our correspondents wht 
reply to Queries, to add to their kindness, by precise veavantes to the 
volume an/ pare oa which the Queri a replic d to may be found. The 
trouble is very little to the writer, who has the page open before him, 

costs much time and trouble to us, in getiing the 
the proiter, 

Ws. Gounev. For the derivation of London, see “N. & Q." Ist & 
iv. 437, 505. 

“Norges axp Quenres” is published at noon on Friday, and is alee 
issued in Mowraty Pants. The Subscription for Stamreo for 
wearly Lwoex) is iis. 4d., which may be 


essns. Bett ann 186, 
ali Communications ron tae Eprror should be 


ES 

a 

Sraeer, E.C.; to wae 


be 
juestion, 


